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PREFACE. 



These pages may perhaps meet with some 
indulgence from Eton men and from the gen- 
eral public, as being the first attempt (so far 
as I am aware) to collect the history and tra- 
ditions of our greatest public school The 
collection is fragmentary and imperfect; and 
although some pains have been taken to avoid 
errors, too many will probably be found. 

But these few words of preface have an- 
other object than apology. They give me the 
opportunity of expressing my lively sense of 
the courtesy and kindness with which Etoni- 
ans, old and young (to most of whom I was 
personally unknown), have helped me in my 
work — ^without which help this little volume 
could not have been put together. I can 
heartily endorse the words of one of the Royal 
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Commissioners' witnesses — I have found Eton 
men "very pleasant to deal with." 

To the Pkovost of Eton my thanks are espe- 
cially due, not only for permissioii to consult 
some of the College records, but also for valu- 
able notes and extracts most kindly made from 
such of them as I had not opportunity to ex- 
amine. Amongst the many others to whom I 
am indebted, I may be allowed here to name 
Robert Crawfurd, Esq.; the Eev. Thomas 
Brocklebank ; Edmond Warre, Esq. ; Henry 
Stapylton, Esq. (whose 'Eton Lists' have 
been most useful as a reference, and who has 
obliged me with much information besides) ; 
the Rev. Walter S. Halliday, and George 
Gilbert Treherne, Esq. The most interest- 
ing pages of 'Etoniana' will be those in which 
some of my correspondents are allowed to 
speak in their own words. I most willingly 
say to each, speaking for such parts of my 
little book, " Si placeo, tuum est." 

While acknowledging the value of such as- 
sistance, I desire to be held alone responsible 
for any statement of fact or opinion. 

W. L. C. 

Jidy 1865. 
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ETONIANA, 
ANCIENT AND MODEKN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The foundation of a college for the perpetual cele- 
bration of divine service, and for the education of 
youth, had been, almost from boyhood, a favourite 
I project of Henry YI. A king at nine months old, 
-* he was nevertheless kept under tutors and gover- 
nors with more than ordinary strictness. This had, 
no doubt, much influence on his future character : 
Henry of Windsor grew up a scholar and a devotee, 
very unlike the warlike Plantagenets from whom 
he sprang. Trained under his uncle. Cardinal 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, he had been a fre- 
quent visitor at Wykeham's College in that city; 

A 
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and this he made the model for his own future 
foundation. As soon as he found himself a king 
in something more than in name, he lost no time 
in carrying out his long-cherished idea. In 1441, 
the nineteenth year of his age and reign, he granted 
his first charter of foundation to "The Eang*s Col- 
lege of our Lady of Eton beside Wyndsor :" having 
previously purchased the advowson of the old parish 
church of Eton for the purpose of making it the 
chapel of his new society. In the same year was 
laid the first stone of the new buildings, which 
were ordered to be of " the hard stone of Kent," 
and of other material "the most substantial and 
the best abiding." Architects, in those days, were 
most commonly found among churchmen : the 
master of the works at Eton was Eoger Keyes, who 
had been warden of All Souls College, and had 
successfully superintended the buildings there. 
But the wardenship of All Souls was not then the 
dignified and lucrative post which it is at present; 
for he resigned it, at King Henry's request, to un- 
dertake the new charge at Eton. He received, in 
acknowledgment of his services (no doubt besides 
other more substantial payment), a patent of no- 
bility and a grant of arms — per chevron gules and 
sable, three heySy or. Arms were also assigned to 
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the college: a field of sable, the permanency of 
which colour might be an augury of its duration ; 
three white lilies blazoned upon it (typical also of 
the Virgin) should represent the "bright flowers 
redolent of all the sciences " which wwe to spring 
there; while, in order "to impart somewhat of 
royal dignity " — so the grant ran — the fleur-de-lys 
— ^^flo8 FranGorum " — and the leopard passant of 
England were to be borne in chief. 

Workmen, horses, and carriages were impressed 
under royal warrant, and within two years the new 
buildings were in a sufficiently forward state to re- 
ceive their first occupants. In 1443, William of 
Waynflete, who had already been schoolmaster at 
Winchester for eleven years, migrated, no doubt at 
the King's request, to Eton, where he had been 
appointed to the same office, but (apparently before 
any scbool was opened) was advanced to the 
higher dignity of its first provost. The provost 
originally named was Henry Sever, afterwards 
warden of Merton College; but, saving a grant 
of two hogsheads (dolia) of " red Gascon wine " 
from the King, he seems never to have entered 
upon the duties or the privileges of the office. 
With Waynflete came five fellows and (apparently) 
four clerks, and thirty-five scholars, from Winches- 
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ter. They were installed in their new home by 
Thomas Beckington, who had jnst been consecrated 
bishop of Bath and Wells : he celebrated his first 
mass in the unfinished new church of St Mary, and 
afterwards presided at an entertainment within the 
college buildings, temporarily fitted up for the pur- 
pose. The Pope's especial interest was secured for 
the new foundation. In 1447 he granted indul^ 
gences to all who should visit " the College of our 
Lady of Eton" at the coming feast of the Assump- 
tion ; and certain persons who had been convicted 
of high treason were pardoned by King Henry on 
that ground. 

The original charter had contemplated a provost, 
ten fellows, four clerks, a schoolmaster, with thirty- 
five scholars only, and six choristers. A subse- 
quent charter enlarged the foundation to seventy 
scholars (the number still preserved) and sixteen 
choristers. The statutable number of fellows was 
not long maintained, probably owing to a deficiency 
of funds; they very soon decreased to four, and 
have never since exceeded seven in number. 

The qualifications of the scholars are set down 
in the statutes nearly word for word the same as at 
Winchester. They were to be admitted for the 
purpose of studying grammar. They were to be 
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poor and in need of help, not less than eight or 
more than ten years old, not of servile birth (naiivi) 
or illegitimate. They were to be chosen, 1st, from 
families who resided on the coUege estates ; 2dly, 
from Buckinghamshire or Cambridgeshire; 3dly, 
from elsewhere within the reahn. The choristers 
were to be preferred in the election of scholars, if 
found competent. All were to receive the first 
tonsure at the proper age; and none were to re> 
main in the college after the age of eighteen, unless 
their names had been placed on the roll of succes- 
sion to the " King's College," founded by Henry 
at Cambridge in the same year. To that founda- 
tion, the elder sister of Eton, as New College in 
Oxford is of Winchester, they were to move off by 
senioriiy, if found qualified, as vacancies occurred. 
The arrangement of the college buildings was 
also very much on the Winchester model. The 
provost, the fellows, and the head-master were each 
to have single chambers ; the lower-master or usher 
(ostiarius), the chaplains and clerks, were to be 
lodged two together. All these occupied the upper 
storey. The scholars were assigned rooms on the 
ground floor ; and it was specially enjoined that no 
occupant of the chambers above should throw out 
wine or beer — or anything worse — on the heads 
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of those below. In each of the boys' chambers 
three selected scholars, of ripe years, discretion, 
and learning, were to keep rule over their com- 
panions and report cases of misconduct. All above 
fourteen years old were to sleep in single beds, 
^"either masters nor scholars were to indulge in 
any such fashionable vanities as "red, green, or 
white boots;" or to keep within the college pre- 
cincts dogs or nets or ferrets, or — what would have 
seemed less likely — ^any bears or apes, or other 
" rare beast, of no profit." The master (informator) 
was to be well skilled in grammar, a Master of 
Arts, if such might be conveniently had, and 
unmarried. He was to have an annual salary of 
twenty-four marks («£16), with £4, Gs. 8d. for his 
commons; and to sit at the fellows' table, taking 
precedence of them (excepting the vice-provost) if 
he was of superior degree. The usher was to have 
ten marks (£6, 13s. 4d.), with £3, Os. 3d. for com- 
mons, and to mess with the chaplaios and clerks. 
Both were to have gowns furnished them, which 
they were on no account to sell or pledge. 

The King endowed his new foundation chiefly 
out of the estates and rents of the alien priories, 
which had recently come into the possession of the 
Crown. Tithes, lands, and rent-charges in England 
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had from time to time been bestowed by the Noi> 
man conquerors upon foreign convents, who estab- 
lished cells or priories on the spot. Eut the re- 
venues were in most cases transmitted to the 
mother-house in Normandy; and during the re- 
peated wars with France, they had been not unfre- 
quently confiscated, as an enemy's possessions, by 
the English kings, while hostilities lasted, and re- 
stored again during intervals of peace. The Parlia- 
ment under Henry Y . had fuially dissolved them ; 
and his successor made a noble use of great part of 
their endowments. The great Benedictine abbey 
of Bee in Normandy — ^which had given two arch- 
bishops, Lanfranc and Anselm, to the English 
Church — had very large possessions in England, 
and several aUen priories dependent on it : among 
these were Okeboume in Wiltshire, and Weedon- 
Bec in Northamptonshire, both of which were be- 
stowed by Henry upon his new colleges : the pos- 
sessions of the former priory forming the great bulk 
of the endowment of King^s and Eton. Besides 
these, grants were made of lands and rents which 
had formerly belonged to Clugny, Lucerne, Pont 
Adomar, and other Norman abbeys. The ground 
on which St James* Palace (then St James* Hos- 
pital) now stands was formerly among the college 
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possessions, but Heniy VIII. exclianged it with 
them for certain rectories in Kent and Suffolk. 

The ties which connected Eton with its mother 
college of Winchester were sought to he strength- 
ened, the year after its foundation — probably with 
some forecasting of troublous days to come — by a 
solemn instrument of alliance known as the " Ami- 
cabilis Concordia." Beciting the common objects 
and common interests of the two societies — " one 
in spirit and intent, though divided in locality " — 
it pledges them to a mutual defence of each other's 
rights and privileges, and an interchange of kindly 
offices for ever — ^^mtdua et perpetua earitas" 
The obligations of the bond have, perhaps, never 
been formally claimed; but we may fSsdrly hope 
that it has never been broken in the spirit 

The troublous days soon came for Eton : it suf- 
fered heavily by the fall of its royal founder. 
Edward of York had no kind feeling for the nurs- 
ling of a Lancastrian king. He would have merged 
the new foundation altogether in the College of St 
George at Windsor, and had obtained a buU to 
that effect from Pius II. But the provost, William 
of Westbury, made so energetic and successful 
a resistance, that in the end the King gave up his 
intention, and the Bulla Unionis, which would have 
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been fatal to the name and existence of Eton Col- 
lege, was annulled by the succeeding Pope. Provost 
Westbuiy's courageous defence has won for him 
the name of the "Camillus of Eton." But the 
college lost a considerable portion of its estates and 
revenues, and never regained its original wealth. A 
letter of Archbishop Laud's speaks of this crisis of 
its fortunes as an actual " dissolution." For seven 
years after the triumph of the Yorkists (1459-1466) 
there was no regular election of scholars from Eton 
to King's College ; for that also had been all but 
dissolved — ^all the scholars, and a great majority 
of the fellows, having been expelled. 

When times became more settled, however, 
Eton grew and prospered. Provision had been 
made in the statutes for the reception of other 
boys for education besides the seventy foundation 
scholars. Sons of the nobility and of " powerful 
persons, special friends or benefactors to the col- 
lege," were directed to be admitted, up to the 
number of twenty, to share the instruction in 
grammar which could not be obtained so well or 
so readily elsewhere. They were to be boarded 
and lodged within the walls, at their own expense, 
so as not to be burdensome to the college; but 
there is no reason to suppose that they paid for 
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their tuition otherwise than by volimtaxy presents 
to the master. Sometimes they lodged in college 
and sometimes out — probably according to the 
number resident. It seems that, as at Winchester, 
there were two classes of these boys — " generosorum 
Mii commensdlea" and simple " commensaJea" — 
correspondiQg to the "gentleman-commoner" and 
** commoner" of Oxford; the former probably of 
higher social rank, paying more for their commons, 
and diniTig at a separate table. The royal founder 
plainly contemplated, from the very first, that a 
large number of independent students would flock 
to his new college. By a protective enactment 
which we should now call barbarous and illiberal, 
he forbade any school to be opened within ten 
miles of Eton. He also made a grant of all the 
houses, public and private, within the town and 
parish of Eton, to the provost and fellows of the 
college, to serve as lodgu^s for such scholars as 
should resort there for the teaching of the school, 
or for other persons having business of any kind 
with the coUege : and the inhabitants were to en- 
tertain no stranger but by the provost's permission. 
The earliest of these original "oppidans" of 
whom any personal record is to be found, is 
William Paston, younger son of Sir John, of 
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Paston in Norfolk. He was at Eton as early as 
1467 ; and in the well-known aeries of the Paston 
Letters, is one from him — ^the earliest letter of an 
Eton schoolboy known to be extant. In some 
points it is very like what an Eton schoolboy's 
letter might be now ; he thanks his elder brother 
for money which has been sent y^^m from home — 
8d. to buy a pair of slippers, and 13s. 4d. to pay 
his "dame" ("hostess" he calls her) for his 
board; also for 12 lb. of raisins and 8 lb. of figs, 
which, however, had not yet arrived, but were 
on their way "in another barge." But the main 
subject of the letter shows a more than Etonian 
precocity. He had fallen in love. That of it- 
self might not be remarkable ; but the boy was 
actually contemplating matrimony in the most 
prosaic and businesslike way. He had met the 
object of his affections at her sister's wedding in 
Eton, to which he had been taken by "mine 
hostess," on which occasion the young lady, by her 
mother's command, had "made him good cheer." 
They lived, when at hom«, in London, in Bow 
Churchyard. The whole letter has been more 
than once reprinted, but the conclusion is too 
curious to be omitted here : — 

" The name of the daughter is Margaret Alborow. 
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The age of her is, by all likelihood, 18 or 19 years 
at the farthest ; and as for the money and plate, it 
is ready whensoever she were wedded ; but as for 
the livelihood, I trow not till after the mother's 
decease ; but I cannot tell you for very certain, 
but you may know by inquiring. 

" And as for her beauty, judge you that when 
you see her, if so be that you take the labour, and 
specially behold her hands ; for an if it be as it is 
told me, she is disposed to be thick." 

What was the end of this cautious romance — 
whether the " livelihood " was not forthcoming, or 
whether the lady's hands turned out to be too 
thick — does not appear in the Faston chronicles. 
It may be fidr to say that Master William Paston 
had learnt French and poetry of a foreign tutor — 
one Karol Giles, a Lombard — ^before he went to 
Eton. But if he did not succeed in his courtship 
better than he did in his Latin verses, he had very 
little chance of a wife. 

" As for my coming from Eton, I lack nothing 
but versifying, which I trust to have with a little 
continuance. 

Quare, quomodo. Non valet hora, valet mora. 

Arbore jam videas ezemplum ; non die possunt 
Omnia Buppleri, sed tamen ilia mora. 
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And these two verses aforesaid be of mine own 
making." 

And if Mr Clement Smyth, who was then head- 
master of Eton, had anything in him of the spirit 
of Keate or Hawtrey, we know what inevitably 
followed. 

Of the early masters the records are scanty and 
defective. Such lists as have been preserved do 
not correspond, and are more or less incomplete. 
The fullest which we have been able to find is 
given by Cole amongst his MSS. : it contains some 
names not included by Ackerman in that which he 
obtained &om the college records. Cole's list was 
copied firom the papers of Dr Eichardson, master 
of Emmanuel College, who, as he fairly complains, 
never gives his authorities ; and Cole himself is by 
no means accurate in some of his own additions. 
Waynflete, when he became provost, was succeeded 
in the mastership of the school by William West- 
bury. The names which follow during the next 
two centuries have left Uttle other memorial be- 
hind them. Scarcely any held the oflSce longer 
than for a few years. Several accepted the then 
more distinguished and more lucrative post of head- 
master of Winchester. Clement Smyth must have 
been more than ordinarily fond of change ; he was 
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master of Eton from 1453 to 1457, when he 
resigned on being elected fellow of the college; 
afterwards he went as head-master to Winchester 
for two years, when he came back again to his 
desk at Eton, where he taught for six years more. 
William Herman and Thomas Erlysman exchanged 
to Winchester also. 

It was under Eichard Cockys, or Coxe (1528- 
1535), that the school seems first to have risen to 
any high repute. He was chosen by Cranmer as 
tutor to the young King Edward VI., and some of 
the best English scholars were trarued under him 
at Eton. Walter Haddon, successively master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and of Magdalen Collie, 
Oxford, one of the great revivers of classical scholar- 
ship in England, was then a scholar on the foun- 
dation, and one of Coxe's fiivourite pupils; he 
always retained the greatest respect for his early 
teacher, addressing him as "master" whenever 
they met in after life. Coxe was advanced to the 
deanery of Christchurch (of which house he had 
been one of the fellows on Wolsey*s original foun- 
dation), and is recorded, with some feeling of 
scandal, to have been the first who brought a wife 
to live within the walls of a college. He subse- 
quently became Bishop of Ely, and lies buried in 
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the cathedral there. His Latin epitaph (no longer 
to he seen) ended with one of the ptinning con- 
ceits which found fevonr in those days : — 

" In terr& Christ! Gallnt Christum reaonabam ; 
Da, Christe, in ccelis te sine fine sonam." 

He was succeeded at Eton by Nicholas XJdall (or 
WoodaU) — " the best schoolmaster and the greatest 
beater of our day," said Haddon, who probably 
suffered under him after Coxe's resignation. An- 
other of his pupils, Thomas Tusser, author of the 
' Husbandry,' has left his testimony in his quaint 
fashion to the same effect — 

" From Paurs I went, to Eton sent. 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase. 
Where fifty-three stripes giyen to me 

At once I had ; 
For fault thus small, or none at all. 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 
See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee 

To me, poor lad 1 " 

Udall was a good scholar, however, and whether 
by means of his whippings or in spite of them, 
raised the school considerably. He combined with 
his more serious duties, occasionally, those of stage- 
manager to Queen Mary's private theatricals. A 
letter fix)m her Majesty to her master of the revels 
recites that Nicholas Udall "hath shown his dili- 
gence in setting forth of dialogues and enterludes 
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before us for our regal disport and recreation," and 
directs that such dresses as he might require in 
getting up some contemplated entertainment of 
the kind should be supplied him from the royal 
wardrobes. The last account to be found of him 
at Eton leaves him under a very grave imputation. 
He was suspected of being concerned, with two of 
his scholars, in stesding the college plate. They 
were examined before the council, but the result 
does not appear. ^' He came near losing his place," 
we are told, even if he did not lose it; for the 
year of the appointment of his successor, Smyth, 
in some of the lists, coincides very suspiciously 
with the date of this transaction. However, he 
was subsequently in the service of Queen Cathe- 
rine Parr, then a canon of Windsor, and, after an 
interval of thirteen years, is found again in his old 
occupation, as head-master of Westminster School. 
It was long before a head-master of Eton found 
his position one of sufficient dignity or profit to 
look upon it as a provision for life, still less as a 
step to ecclesiastical preferment. It was by no 
means the rule — ^perhaps it was rather the excep- 
tion — for those who held the office to be in holy 
orders. Reuben Sherwood (1571) retired to prac- 
tise as a physician at Bath; another soon after. 
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Thomas Eidley, said to have excelled in meliore 
literatura, was knighted, and became a Master in 
Chancery. The custom of marrying, though in 
direct contravention of the statutes, gradually crept 
in after the Eeformation. William Barker (though 
omitted in most lists) was certainly master in 1549, 
and had a wife, which led to some remonstrance— 
apparently unsuccessful. It was perhaps the scan- 
dal raised on this ground which drew forth a letter 
of explanation from the vice-provost to Sir Thomas 
Smith, the provost, assuring him that the report 
" that the master of the school is a dice-player," 
and otherwise disreputable, is untrue. 

Eoyal visits to Eton, in these earlier years, were 
either few, or have not been publicly recorded. It 
is said that Henry VII. was educated there, but 
the tradition rests on the very slenderest founda- 
tion. When he escorted Philip of Castile "to- 
ward the sea-side" on his return home in 1505, 
the two kings passed through Windsor — " all the 
children of Eaton standing along the barres of the 
church yeard." Henry VIII. paid a visit there in 
July 1510 ; when he offered 13s. 4d. on the altar 
of St Mary, and gave "to the schoolmaster and 
children 66s. 8d." 
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The Eefonnation seems to have worked no ma- 
terial change at Eton. It escaped Henry's edict 
against collegiate establishments (which, if carried 
into execution, would have involved the dissolution 
of both Eton and Winchester) by the death of the 
King before the Act had been generally applied, and 
'the passing of a statute of exemption immediately 
on the accession of Edward VI. It gave its martyrs 
to the great cause under Mary. John Hullier on 
Jesus Green at Cambridge, Laurence Saunders and 
Robert Glover at Coventry — all three fellows of 
King's — ^were burnt to death for their faith. It 
would seem as though Queen Mary had made some 
attempt to give a Eomanist bias to the college 
under colour of increasing the fellows to the statut- 
able number of ten ; for in 1654, the first year of 
her reign, four additional names appear all at once 
at the fellows* table — Mr Pauley, Mr Cole, Mr 
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Haigat, and Mr Biseley.* Cole (soon made pro- 
vost) was a bigoted Catholic, and pieached at 
Craniner's execution. Two new names occur also 
in the same year at the second table, among the 
" sacellani et cleridy* and one is that of Bonner — 
probably the notorious bishop. 

Upon Queen Elizabeth's accession, the Eton 
scholars presented her Majesty with specimens 
of their Latin versification. The Httle volume 
which contains them is still in existence, in 
excellent preservation, amongst the royal MSS.t 
Though it has no date, the names of the writers 
mark the year sufficiently. The verses are very 
much better than Master Faston's distich quoted 
above; in fact, of not much inferior quality, and 
very superior penmanship, to what an average 
modem Etonian might be expected to produce*. 
The sentiments are of the usual loyal and compli- 
mentary kind ; but the key-note is the wish thus 
worded by one of the young writers : — 

" Dl tibi dent natos, ezoptatumque maritum ; 
Dl faxint nati at sint similesque tui" 

No less than forty-five boys were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to contribute a "copy," though some few 

♦ " Ryriey " in the Regiatrum Regale. t 12 A. Ixv. 
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do not adventure beyond two lines ; for instance, 
Osmund Lakes excuses his shortcomings as follows : 

*' Vive, precor, Regina potens ; pro miinere tantum 
Hoc possum dare et hoc— Vive, valeque simul !" 

A visitation of the college was made under Eliza- 
beth by Archbishop Parter and other commission- 
ers, Sept. 1561. The oath of supremacy was 
tendered to certain of the fellows who were sus- 
pected of being unfavourable to the new order of 
things. Thomas Elirton, John Ashbrook, and 
Eichard Pratt did not appear, and were declared 
contumacious ; John Durston distinctly refused to 
take the oath ; — and all were removed from their 
fellowships. Richard Brewame, the provost, after 
vainly challenging the visitors' jurisdiction, re- 
signed to avoid a like sentence. The master at 
the time was William Malim (who had been previ- 
ously master of St Paul's School) and the usher's 
name was Wilkinson. 

Of the internal economy and daily life of the 
college at this date, it so happens that we have 
very minute information. In the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, is a curious MS. which 
Huggett* haa copied amongst his papers, and which 

* Boger Huggett, to whose manusoript compilations, now 
in the British Museum Library, all writers upon Eton have 
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has since been printed by Sir Edward Creasy. It 
is styled " Consuetudinarium Vetus Schoke Eton- 
ensis," and was drawn up about 1560, probably by 
Malim as bead-master. It gives in fiill detail the 
work for each day in the week, with the annual 
holidays and customs of the school The old Win- 
chester system was still in fall operation, and 
many of the regulations are identical with those of 
the mother college at the same date. Like Wyke- 
ham's scholars, the Eton boys rose at five, said 
their Latin prayers antiphonally while dressing, 
then made their own beds and swept out their 
chambers. Two by two they then " went down *' 
to wash, probably at some outdoor conduit or foun- 
tain like the old Winchester "jlf(9a&." At six, 

been much indebted, was one of the chaplaini or "conducts " 
of the college for twenty-five years, 1788 to 1763, and during a 
great part of that time must have been a sore thorn in the 
sides of the authorities. He complained — certainly not with- 
out reason — of their neglect of the statutes, by which the 
Interests both of the chaplains and of the scholars had suf- 
fered; a point upon which he more than once preferred 
formal articles of remonstrance. He also complained that the 
statutes themselves were kept as secret as possible, and that 
no copy of them was generally accessible ; at last he seems to 
' have "borrowed" a copy, without leave, which he carefully 
transcribed. But he was probably a somewhat troublesome 
personage, and inclined to make the most of private griev- 
ances ; one of his repeated complaints is that, in the course 
of some alterations, a part of his room had been pulled down 
** to make a pompous staircase for Dr Ashton, the bursar." 
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the Tinder-master came into school, read prayers 
there, and the day's work began. There were 
seven "forms," the seventh being the highest. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh composed the upper 
school, under the head-master ; the fourth held an 
intermediate position; and the three lower forms 
were the under-master^s department. They seem 
to have worked continuously fix)m six o'clock until 
past nine, when there was an interval of an hour ; 
then they had prayers at ten, and went to dinner 
at eleven ; but there is no mention whatever made 
of anything like breakfast. From twelve to three 
came school again ; then, afber an hour^s interval, 
school from four to five, at which hour seems to 
have come supper, though no direct mention is made 
of any such meal ; but supper they certainly had. 
They were at work again, under the superintend- 
ence of monitors, from six to eight, with a slight 
interval for " bever," as at Winchester, which re- 
fection was probably nothing more than a draught 
of small beer and a piece of bread. At eight they 
went to bed. The allowance of play-hours seems, 
as in all early school regulations, to have been la- 
mentably smalL Of course there were holidays and 
half-holidays ; but they seem only to have recurred 
upon the Church festivals and commemorations 
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of certain benefectors, such as Provosts Bost and 
Lupton; but it is probable that there was also 
some relaxation on Tuesdays and Thuisdays, as at 
Winchester. On May 6 (St John ante Port. Lat), 
they had the singular privilege of going to sleep in 
school after dinner for two or three hours; and 
what between the early rising and the close work, 
it was an indulgence likely to be better appreciated 
by those early Etonians than by their more luxu- 
rious successors at the present day. There was 
very little liberty allowed them out of the collie 
precincts ; only on the 1st of May, if the weather 
was fine (for there was a special warning not to 
wet their feet), to gather the green boughs to deck 
the windows of their chambers, and on September 
8 (Nativity of the Virgin), when they went out 
into the woods to gather nuts, with which it was 
the custom to present the masters, accompanied by 
copies of verses in celebration of the bounties of au- 
tumn. On the great festivals also, when the elder 
boys received the Holy Sacrament, they had permis- 
sion to spend part of the day in a country walk; not 
without a strong caution (so similar are the temp- 
tations of schoolboys and the anxieties of masters 
in all ages) against turning into taverns and beer- 
shops by the way. The " Tap" and the " Christo- 
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pher" had their earlier prototypes. Both in and 
out of school they were under the rule of their 
praepostors {prcepodti) — the elder boys who were 
intrusted with authority, on Wykeham's principle, 
in each of the chambers. It would seem that at 
this time there were four ; of whom the senior in 
authority was called, as he is to this day at Win- 
chester, "Prefect of Hall," and the two next 
" Prefects of ChapeL" There was also one whose 
special business it was to see that the younger boys 
kept their hands and fsu^es clean, and their persons 
generally tidy: a superintendence by no means 
unnecessary, and which the Winchester prefects of 
modem days do not think it beneath them to en- 
force. Besides the college prefects, there were two 
prefects of oppidans : and as the number of oppi- 
dans at this date seems to have ranged between 
thirty and forty, the proportion would be about 
- the same, if the college prefects were four. 

The books in use were, in the higher forms, 
Virgil, Horace, Lucan, Martial, Catullus, Morus, 
Caesar, and the Offices and Letters of Cicero; in 
the lower, Terence and Ovid. The first form were 
worked chiefly in the Latin exercise book of Ludo- 
vicus Vives. Greek was not taught at all beyond 
the grammar, and that only in the two highest 
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forms. The Fables of iEsop and the Dialogues of 
Lucian were used, but as it was only by the second 
and third forms^ these must have been read in a 
Latin translation. Themes and verses were largely 
practised; and collections of phrases, synonyms, 
descriptions, &c., made, probably in note-books, 
from the lessons of each day. Compositions in 
English verse, chiefly translations from the Latin 
poets, were occasionally allowed. From St Thomas's 
(Dec. 21) to the Epiphany, the regular classical 
work of the school was laid aside, and the boys 
were practised in writing. Their classical know- 
ledge was kept up meanwhile by a system of mutual 
examination, which seems to have somewhat re- 
sembled the Westminster chaUenge; and epigrams, 
verses, and other voluntary compositions were ex- 
pected to be produced. At Christmas-time there 
were public speeches or theatrical performances 
(the pieces being selected by the head-master), to 
which strangers were invited. These were got up 
with some care and attention to scenic display, and 
the whole of the month of December was more or 
less employed in preparation. They took place in 
the hall, where the tragedy of * Dido,* composed by 
Bitwise, master of St Paul's School, was acted be- 
fore Cardinal Wolsey in 1507. Some apology is 
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ofifered by the author of the ' Consuetudinarimu ' 
for the "levity" of such entertamments, but they 
are defended on the very just ground of encouraging 
a graceful action and self-possession on the part of 
the young performers.* But these Christmas holi- 
days were spent by the young Etonians of Eliza- 
beth's days at school. The only real vacation, when 
they had an opportunity of going home to their 
friends, was from Ascension Day to the feast called 
Corpus Christi — an interval of three weeks; and, 
short as these holidays were, every boy who did 
not return to college in time for vespers on the 
evening before the last-mentioned festival was 
flogged. 

Friday was the day when all the defaults of the 
week were reviewed, and when the floggings took 
place. There does not seem to have been any 
regular half-holiday, and even the Sunday had its 
work — chiefly recitations and declamations on a 
given subject. On St John Baptist's and St 
Peter's days, and on the anniversary of the Trans- 

* Notices of plays and shows occur in the college audit- 
books frequently soon after this date ; and there is an inven- 
tory in the same books of the articles in '' Mr Soholemaster^s 
chamber/* among which occurs ** a great cheste bound about 
with yron to keep the players* coats in : " a list of the " Play- 
ers* doathes ** follow8.->(See Note A, Appendix.) 
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lation of St Thomas Becket, they had bonfires in 
the schoolyard — a somewhat inappropriate amuse- 
ment, since all these festivals occur in the middle 
of snmmer. On Shrove Tuesday verses were writ- 
ten in honour or dispraise of Bacchus — '^ because 
poets were considered the clients of Bacchus'' — and 
those composed by the senior boys were fixed on 
the inside of the folding-doors of the hall, as was 
the old Cushion in all schools and colleges. This 
custom was continued almost into modem days, 
and though the subject was changed, the copy of 
verses was still called " a Bacchus." "When Pepys 
paid a visit to the school in 1665, he found the 
subject given out for that year was the one topic of 
absorbing interest — the Plague : — 

" To the hall, and there found the boys' verses 
*De Peste;' it being their custom to make verses 
at Shrovetide. I read several, and very good they 
were ; better, I think, than ever I made when I 
was a boy; and in rolls as long and longer than the 
whole hall by much." — ^Diary, vol. iii. p. 166. 

Some accounts have also come down to us of the 
expenses of eommenmles, or oppidans, at this early 
date. On October 21, 1660, two sons of Sir Wil- 
liam Cavendish entered Eton in this capacity. The 
fftther was dead, and their mother had remarried 
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with Sir William St Loe. The ahnoner of the 
college had given his assurance that "no gentle- 
man's children should be more welcome or better 
looked unto." They took a man-servant with them, 
and at first boarded with a Mr Kichaxd Hylles; 
furnishing their own chamber, and paying at the 
rate of lOs. a-week for the two brothers, and 3s. 4d. 
for their man, exclusive of firewood for the chamber. 
They had two young fiiends, sons of Sir Francis 
Knowles, probably already members of the school, 
to sup with them on the day of their arrival; and 
they gave a sort of entrance-breakfast to " the com- 
pany of forms in the school" (meaning, probably, 
the boys in their own form), which cost them 6d. 
They wore, as was the custom at that time for all 
the boys, whether scholars or commoners, a gown 
of black Meze. The most expensive item of dress 
would appear to be shoes, of which they had a new 
pair " against All-Hallow-tide," another at Christ- 
mas, and again on January 28, at Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, on July 26, and at Michaelmas. They moved 
into the college on November 25, about a month after 
their entrance; which was a less expensive arrange- 
ment, as they only paid there 24s. for a month for 
themselves and their man. But they had Btill some 
connection with their host, Mr Hylles, as there is 
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a payment to him of ISs. 4d. for "one quarter's 
commons" to May 22 ; probably in consequence of 
the sickness of one of the brothers, in which case it 
was usual for the boys to have " commons " out of 
college. They paid 6d. " quarterage " for " ink, 
brooms, and hirch" The books they had to buy 
were Lucian's Dialogues, *Isope*s Fabylles,' and 
* Tullye's AtticunoL* Of their amusements we only 
learn that they paid 3d. to a man for seeing " bear- 
baiting and a camel, as the other scholars did.'* 
They appear to have remained at the school little 
more than a year, and the sum total of their joint 
expenses was £25, lis. 5d. 

Of these two boys, the elder married at seven- 
teen; and after representing Devonshire in five par- 
liaments, and travelling for some time in the East, 
died without issue. The younger was created Baron 
Cavendish (much to his elder brother's vexation), 
and was the first Earl of Devonshire. The family 
have been Etonians ever since ; and few have done 
. more honour to the school than the present Duke, 
who, as Mr Cavendish, won the highest honours of 
his year at Cambridge. 

The names and charges of these comrrmisales 
first appear in the college accounts in 1563. On a 
fly-leaf at the end of the volume for 1551-62 are 
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certain regxilationfl on the subject. There appear to 
have been three tables in hall — the first, probably 
for the provost and fellows; the second, for the 
generosi commenmles, called in this place the "gen- 
tlemen's table;" and the third, where the ordinary 
commensaUs sat, whose fare was probably the same 
as the scholars'. The occupants of the "gentle- 
men's" table were to pay twenty-pence, the lowest 
table twelve-pence, per week for their commons. 
But these charges were raised when the accounts 
begin. In 1563, '64, '65, and '66 one name only 
appears as a commenmlis at the first table; ^^Mr 
Koger Day " (the prefix is distinctive), probably a 
relation of the then provost. He pays 4s. a-week 
for his commons. At the second table, where the 
numbers vary from four to fourteen, they pay 
2s. 2d. ; and at the lowest table Is. 6d. The num- 
bers at this table are sometimes as many as twenty- 
eight, and sometimes as few as eight. No mention 
is made of a " first table " after Mr Day's departure. 
Many of the names of the boys at both the lower 
tables are those of noble and ancient families : 
Stanhope, Arundel, Fitzwilliam, Grey, Comwallis, 
Temple, Bartie, Throgmorton, Myldmaye, &c., &c. 
Those at the second table, who, by reason of the 
higher charge for commons, may be considered to 
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have held a rather superior status, seem frequently 
to have been elder sons. Some appear to have 
formally "kept their term," as it were, by three 
weeks' commons only in each quarter; others are 
charged for the whole thirteen. 

The Latin-English term " oppidan" was applied 
to these independent scholars at least as early as 
Fuller's days. Speaking of the college, he says, 
"There be many oppidanes there maintained at 
the cost of their Mends." A letter of 1608 informs 
a Mend that " Phil Lytton " (a son of Sir Eowland 
Lytton of Knebworth) "is in commons in hall,"* 
which appears to have been the term then employed 
for this class of oppidan boarders. The number in 
those years was usually about thirty. The college 
books record the names of many young noblemen 
who appear to have dined regularly in hall, even if 
they were not lodged with the foundation scholars. 
Young Lord Willoughby and his page were in 
commons in the hall, either regularly or at inter- 
vals, from 1613 to 1618^ and in 1623 and 1624 
there are charges for " Lord Dormer and his com- 
panio." This class of Etonians seems to have dis- 
appeared during the Civil Wars ; for there are no 
such entries after the date of the Eestoration. 
* State Papers, Domestic Series, anno 1608. 
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Disbursements also appear very early in tlie col- 
lege accounts, under the head of '^ Estranei,'' who 
seem to have been the occasional visitors entertained 
at the charge of the society. In 1553 we have 
" Ihix NorthumbricB cum aliisJ* These charges are 
generally highest in Election week, when there 
were most claimants on the coUege hospitality. 
An unusually expensive week after Election in 
1560 has this explanatory note, ^^ Regina existente 
Windesorim'' There was paid " to two cooks of 
Westmynster for helping in the kytchin xis.'* Some 
of the Court no doubt were entertained in hall, 
and it seems probable that Elizabeth herself then 
paid the college a visit, as there occurs a charge 
" for fyve burthens of rushes to straw Mr Dur- 
ston's * chamber against the Queue's coming." 

In the year 1563, when the plague was very 
fatal in London, the Queen spent some days at 
Windsor, accompanied amongst others by her se- 
cretary, Cecil, and the two brothers Dudley. She 
probably paid a visit to the college at Eton ; or at 
least the scholars waited upon her with a literary 
ovation. They presented her again with a manu- 
script volume of congratulatory Latin verses, chiefly 

* One of the fellows ejected in the year following.— (See 
p. 20.) 
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Sapphics and elegiacs, commonly in the way of 
aciostics of the Queen's name, or fonns of welcome 
— ^the word " Elizahetha^* coming in most conveni- 
ently, as every schoolboy will understand, for the 
conclusion of a sapphic stanza. Here and there 
some ingenuity has been misemployed in those 
^^ reversible" verses, which will scan and construe 
equally well when read backwards or forwards, and 
make equally poor sense either way. All have the 
writers' names attached.* They are a curious in- 
stance of what sort of flattery was thought most 
likely to be agreeable to the maiden queen, and 
what the popular belief was as to her relations with 
Eobert Dudley. There are elaborate eulogies on 
both the brothers, and fulsome commendations of 
Eobert's personal beauty, which her Majesty, the 
writers hope and believe, will And irresistible. 

• The Tolume (probably the original) exists also among the 
Boyal MSS. in the British Museum, 12. A. xxx. Its title is 
* ^tonensium Scholarium maxime triumphans Ovatio.' Here 
is a specimen for curious readers : — 

Erandri primam LiToris prima sequatur, 

St piimam SAtjre syllaba prima BEdss ; 
THAletis primam GBAvitatis prima seqaatur, 

Et primam TAbi syUaba prima SEmi ; 
DlSsidii primam TItams prima sequatur ; 
Quid fit et ex illis, Begia Virgo, ride. 
This production is signed [Giles] " Fletcher," afterwards the 
Queen's ambassador in Bussia and elsewhere. 
C 
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One young versifier ransacks liis classical memory 
for illustrious and loving couples to whom lie may 
liken Elizalwtli and Robert. Priam and Hecuba, 
Medea and Jason, Hector and Andromache, are 
quoted in succession ; but the parallel which seems 
to please hiTn most, is Venus stooping to Anchises 
—the goddess to the mortal The hope of the 
nation is, as the poet's plain-spoken gallantry ex- 
presses it — ^^proles imago tuV* Some of the 
young writers turn their loyal wishes in a more 
prosaic direction — that her Majesty and all near or 
dear to her may be preserved from the plague ; and, 
of course, few are without some compliment to 
Elizabeth's own scholarship. French had more 
honour at Eton in those early times, it would ap- 
pear, than in Mr Tarver's days ; for that language 
is reckoned amongst the royal accomplishments 
almost upon the same level as Latin and Greek : — 

''Tain bene qnam Gkdli Grallica verba sonas.** 

The volume has on the fly-leaf an introductory 
Greek quatrain, signed with the head - master's 
name — ^William Malim ; and it may be fiEdrly sup- 
posed that his scholars' effusions received more or 
less polishing from his hand. Assuredly the in- 
troductory address or preface (in very &ir Latin 
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prose), though it speaks in the boys' name, must 
have been his production ; for, after much eulogy 
of her Majesty and her father Henry VliL— 
whom they styled a "demigod"* — and much apo- 
logy for the imperfections of their juvenile muse, 
they are made to request that, if her Majesty is 
pleased with their offering, she will mark her royal 
satisfaction (not by an additional week's holiday, 
as the modem Etonian would suggest, but by a 
more delicate compliment, which perhaps he would 
not so entirely appreciate) by bestowing some good 
thing upon their master — "that laborious man 
who had taught them to make such verses" — so 
that he might not linger on to old age in such a 
wearisome office, but get at last "into harbour," 
as the Latm has it : a snug deanery or canonry, to 
wit, where head-masters find pleasant anchorage. 
It does not appear that Mr Malim's application 
was successfoL Possibly the verses were not good 
enough. He seems to have continued master of 
Eton nearly twenty years longer. He was a very 
energetic disciplinarian, and it is just possible that 
this petition of his scholars may have been entirely 
propria motu on their part, and that they wanted 

* " Tanquam semideoB ex omDibos EuropsB prindpibus ad 
Angli» salutem natus ac procreatus." 
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to get rid of liim. For we get another glimpse of 
hiTn in his school, exactly at this date. " While 
the Queen lay at Windsor, news conies to Mr 
Secretary Cecil that divers scholars of Eaton be 
run away from the school for fear of beating." 
Haddon, Eoger Ascham, and others, were present 
at Cecil's lodgings at the time, and it was then 
that Haddon made the remark that the most suc- 
cessful master he knew (Udall) was the greatest 
beater. Ascham replied that, if it were so, it was 
due to the boys' parts, and not to the master's 
beating. This liberal use of the rod, for which 
Udall and Malim seem to have been so notorious, 
became a traditionary characteristic of Eton dis- 
cipline — by no means obsolete within modem 
memory. The report of it at a somewhat later 
date so terrified John Evelyn, author of the ' Sylva,' 
that he entreated his &ther not to cany out his 
intention of sending him there — " which perverse- 
ness," he says, in after life, he had " a thousand 
times deplored." One of Malim's pupils (not one 
of those who ran away) lived to earn a very in- 
glorious distinction. John Greenhall, elected to 
King's in 1576, left the college and took to '' the 
road," and was hanged and dissected.* It is to be 
* ''Deoeesit insigms latro, suspensus, de quo anatomia 
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hoped he was the only Etonian who came to such 
an end. 

The plague, which Elizabeth had gone to Wind- 
sor to escape, seems to have reached that neigh- 
bourhood very soon after; for in June of the same 
year, in consequence most probably of its appear- 
ance in the college, some of the boys were removed 
into a sort^of Sanatorium in the country. The 
tenant of the college estate at Cypenham (about 
two miles firom Eton) was bound by his lease to 
take in any six scholars, hee of charge, for one 
quarter — if they staid longer, he was to have rear 
sonable compensation for their maintenance; and 
these farmhouse lodgings received some occupants 
at this time, as is shown by the college audit-books.* 

Queen Elizabeth appears to have paid the col- 
lege another visit in 1570, as there is a charge in 
the college accounts of that year " for makiQg two 
wayes through the brooke" for the Queen. She 

facta est."— MS. note copied by Huggett. Some loyal Etonians 
question the fact ; but the note is at least slightly corrobo- 
rated, in a curious way, by the fact that the name of *' John 
Greenhall/' cut on the shutters of Lower School with the 
others of his election, has been carefully erased, though it 
may still be made out : and erasures in these lists are of very 
rare occurrence, the religio loci forbidding any desecration of 
such memorials. 

* The clause continued to be inserted in the lease on 
each renewal up to 1844, when the present Sanatorium was 
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seems to have been in one of her iconoclastic 
moods at the time ; for in the same year there is a 
charge for two men " breaking down images" at 
the college, and filling up their places with stone 
and plaster. She was there again in 1596, and 
appears to have been again received with congratu- 
latory verses — " 4000 Latin hexameters/* said to 
be still extant amongst Dr Eawlinson's MSS.* 
Her Majesty had grown considerably older, and 
more exacting in the way of flattery; but it is 
hardly possible that the compliments paid her by 
the scholars of that day could have been broader 
than those of their predecessors. There is still to 
be seen, as a memorial of her visit, the following 
doggrel, cut rudely on the wainscot on the north 

built. The following are some of the entries in the audit- 
books of 1563 :— 

" To Shepperde's wife for making clean the house at 

Cipnham for the children, iiii June, . . . xii<L 

" For straw for the children's beds there, . . . iiii**- 

** Geven to Fisher the carrier for his paynes labour- 
ing at Cipnham aboute provision for the children of 
colledge there the iii de of June, .... zii<*- 

'* eleven to the goodman Shepperde of Cipnham for his 
paynes coming to the colledge of Duffelde beinge 
at Cipnham, xii*- 

"To Nicholas Stourson for Chewte, and his expenses 

kepinge the house at Cipnham, .... ziiii<*- 

* So says Ackerman, in his account of Eton College : but no 
such MS. can now be found amongst Rawlinson's collections. 
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side of the hall — " Queen Elizabetha ad tws gave 
Oct. 10th two loves in a mess, 1596." She also 
presented the college annually with a pipe of the 
" red Gascon wine," which had perhaps continued, 
more or less regularly, fix)m the founder's days, to 
be the customary royal donation. 

In 1601, the Duke of Biron, having heen sent to 
announce to Elizabeth the marriage of Henry IV. 
of France with Maiy of Medicis, visited Eton in 
state, and was addressed in a Latin oration by 
John Wilson, a precocious genius, who " though 
the smallest boy in the school had been made a 
praepostor ; " the Duke presented him with three 
angels for his pains. As he did not go off to King's 
until four years afterwards, he must have been a 
mere child at the time. He subsequently became 
one of the Puritan colonists of New England. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

The provosts of Eton College have always taken 
a leading part in the govenunent of the school. 
It was so intended by the founder. There is 
scarcely any detail of discipline over which the 
provost does not, according to the statutes, exercise 
a controlling power. Even over the head-master 
he has the right distinctly given him of " govern- 
ing, directing, punishing, and controlling;" and in 
the earlier times, this right was very commonly 
exercised. In some cases, even within modem 
memory, the interference has been frequent enough 
to be mischievous. But it must be remembered 
that, in the days we are now dealing with, the 
whole college — provost, fellows, and masters — 
formed really one body; and while the actual 
grammar teaching of the boys was carried on by 
the master and his usher, the domestic discipline 
of the whole college was the charge of the provosts. 
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Whenever these were men of mark, they left the 
impress of their character on the school. Among 
the earlier holders of the office were Robert Aldrich 
(the Mend of Erasmus), who had previously been 
head-master; and Sir Thomas Smith, the scholar 
and statesman, who reformed our Greek pronun- 
ciation, and proposed to do the same for the Eng- 
lish alphabet. He was appointed by Edward VI., 
and was in deacon's orders, although an old Eton 
annotator, who had no love for reformers, records 
him as " laicus et cor^'iigatus " — & doable reproach 
in a provost of Eton. But even Latimer notes the 
" enormity " of a man serving the crown in a civil 
capacity and at the same time << having the profit 
of a provostship and a deanery and a parsonage."* 
"With these exceptions, the successors of Westbury 
were not very remarkable until the election of Sir 
Henry Savile in 1596. He was one of the few 
Englishmen of his time who could lay claim to 
much Greek scholarship, and had the honour of 

* Sermons, Parker Society's edit, p. 122. There can be 
no doubt that the allusion is to Sir ThomaS| who was at the 
same time Secretary of State, Provost of Eton, Dean of Car- 
lisle, and Rector of LeTerington. He deserves to be remem- 
bered as the author of the Act of Elizabeth which reserved to 
colleges a portion of their rents in wheat and malt— an im- 
X>ortant benefit, by which the increase of their income has 
borne some proportion to the rise in the prices of food. 
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instractmg Queen Elizabeth herself in that lan- 
guage. He took an active part in the general 
superintendence of the studies, and maintained a 
very strict discipline among the young Etonians. 
He had little love for erratic genius, and gave 
its due honour to study and earnest application. 
" Give me the plodding student," said he ; " if I 
would look for wits, I would go to l^ewgate — ^there 
be the wits." He had a fency for ruling the fel- 
lows of the college pretty much as if they also were 
in statu pupUlari, which, as was natural, they 
highly resented ; and he was ruled in his turn by 
an authority which certainly was not provided for 
in the college statutes, — ^his wife. She threatened 
to bum that costly edition of Chrysostom, which 
he was printing at his private press (in 'Weston's 
Yard*), because she thought he paid more atten- 
tion to it than to herself; " I would I were a book," 
said the jealous lady, " and then you would a little 
more respect me." Savile had the honour of en- 
tertaining James I. soon after his accession at a 
banquet in the provost's hall, and on that occasion 
received knighthood at his hands. Even this dis- 
tinction Dame Savile seems to have considered as 
due to herself rather than her husband, complain- 
ing to a Mend that '^ the &vour came now too late, 
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and was not worthy of her." Provost Murray, 
who followed him, only lived two years, when 
another great name succeeded — Sir Heniy Wotton. 
He had qualified himself for the provostship by 
taking deacon's orders. He had a formidable com- 
petitor for the ofiB.ce in the great Lord Bacon, who 
had petitioned King James for it as a place of 
honourable retirement after his disgrace: but it 
was objected that his debts might bring discredit 
on the college. More than once attempts were 
made by the Crown to nominate a layman : Eobert 
Boyle refused it on that ground : Edmund Waller, 
the poet, twice obtained the nomination, but it 
was successfully resisted. The right of electing a 
provost really belongs, by the statutes, to the fel- 
lows; and the claim of the crown to nominate 
(which they do not admit) seems to rest merely 
upon the fact of Henry VI. having exercised it 
during his lifetime as founder of the coUege. 

Sir Henry Wotton, like his predecessor, inter- 
ested himself greatly in the boys, and appears to 
have been a constant visitor in the school : choos- 
ing occasionally some one or two promising boys 
(or perhaps such as had been recommended to him 
by personal Mends) to make pets of, and having 
them under his own care in his lodgings, where 
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they attended upon him at his meaJs, which would 
in those days be considered as a service of honour. 
Very probably the provost of Eton (as the warden 
of Winchester certainly did) received some of the 
"jiKu nohUium'' into his lodgings as boarders. 
Especially Wotton encouraged the study of rhe- 
toric : being wont to say that " none despised elo- 
quence but those dull souls who were not capable 
of it" " He would often make choice," says Isaak 
Walton, " of some observations out of the historians 
and poets, and would never leave the school with- 
out dropping some choice Greek or Latin apo- 
phthegm or sentence that might be worthy of a 
room in the memory of a growing scholar." 

Eton must by this time have attained to some- 
thing of its present repute, and had done much to 
advance English scholarship in the eyes of foreign- 
ers. Isaac Casaubon, the great French scholar, in 
whose house at Geneva Sir Henry Wotton had 
lodged when on his travels, came with bini to 
England in 1610, and placed his son Meric at 
Eton school — ^most likely as one of these special 
pupils of his fiiend the provost. 

The discipline of the school was interfered with, 
during Wotton's provostship, by the quartering in 
the town of some of the troops whom the Duke of 
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BuckingTiaTn was collectiiig for his unlncky expedi- 
'tion against France. A letter of jihe proyost and 
fellows to him complains that '^ certain companies 
of soldiers are billetted at Eton," and that "the 
privileges of the college suffer, and the youth and 
the soldiers do not well comport." The French 
hostages also, who were detained in a sort of 
honourable captivity at Eton, led to mutual com- 
plaints between the provost and De Eoix, the 
French ambassador. The Frenchmen complained 
of their treatment, and were besides a£raid of the 
plague, which was in the neighbourhood. The 
provost, on the other hand, accused them of con- 
taminating the morals of the boys, and of intro- 
ducing improper visitors even into the fellows' 
common room, where these gentlemen appear to 
have been received as guests.* 

John Harrison was schoolmaster for a few years 
during Wotton's provostship. His celebrated pupil, 
Eobert Boyle, who was an oppidan out of college, 
gives him a high character; but Boyle was a 
favourite. "Mr Harrison would often dispense 
with his attendance at school at the accustomed 
hours, to instruct him privately and fjEimiliarly in 
his chamber." Not only this, but he was in the 
« Strype, Ann. 1568 ; Fronde's Elizabeth, ii. 61. 
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habit of presenting hi-m on those occasions with 
balls and tops, the confiscated property of less 
favoured pupils who had been caught in the un- 
lawful use of them during school-hours. No won- 
der that Boyle found the next master (William 
Norris) " a rigid fellow;" and since this is all that 
we can find recorded of him, it may be open for 
charity to suppose that Mr Norris merely did his 
duty without respect of persons. Boyle speaks 
of the school in his time as being "very much 
thronged with the young nobility;" but there ap- 
pears no record of the numbers. He himself nar- 
rowly escaped being killed there, twice : once by 
the falling in of the chamber in which he and his 
brother slept, when Eobert was all but crushed in 
his bed ; and once by the Eton apothecary, who 
gave him a wrong dose in mistake. The next time 
he was ordered physic, his prudent servant gave 
him, instead of the apothecary's draught, a perfectly 
harmless potion of his own concocting; which, 
however, acting on the body through the imagi- 
nation, had all the desired effect, and he got well 
immediately. 

Korris was succeeded in the mastership by 
Nicholas Gray, a Westminster student of Christ 
Church, sometime master of the Charter-House 
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School (which he lost by marrying against the 
statute), then of Merchant Taylors', and finally of 
Eton. " He left behind him the character of an 
excellent scholar," says Huggett. His exact date 
is variously given ; Cole says he was only master 
three months. He had fallen upon evil times for 
the old royal foundations. Stewart, who had suc- 
ceeded Sir H. Wotton as provost, was in arms with 
the Xing at Oxford; the elections at Eton had 
been put off (1643), and the records of the college 
are, for some years to come, confused and defective. 
Many of the loyal Etonians followed their provost's 
example, and took up arms for the Crown, Fel^ 
lows of King's College threw off the gown for the 
steel cuirass, and showed that the student's sword 
was no idle weapon, William Eaven and Charles 
Howard raised troops of horse, and the latter fell 
at the siege of iN'ewark. So did Sampson Briggs 
at Gloucester, James Eyre at Berkeley, Henry Pierce 
at Bridgewater. The royal college gave at least a 
fair proportion of her sons to the cause of " Church 
and King." Henry Bard was more fortunate ; he 
served through the whole of the war, including the 
fatal day of Naseby, and became Viscount Bella- 
mont. James Fleetwood carried the church into 
the camp, did his ofi&ce as chaplain to his regiment 
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in the "bloody fight at Edgehill (where the King's 
two sons were intrusted to his charge), and sur- 
vived to be provost of his college and bishop of 
Worcester. 

Complaints as to the management of the royal 
foundation began in very early times. Disputes 
arose upon questions of privilege between the two 
colleges at Eton and at Cambridge, and this led to 
the presentation of general "Articles of Complaint" 
on the part of King's College against the sister 
society to Archbishop Laud in or about 1634. 
They represented, first, that the number of fellows 
of Eton, which by statute should be ten, was now 
only seven; and that the cause of this reduction 
lay in the covetousness of the governing body, who 
thus increased their own individual incomes. That 
whereas the statutes directed that, in case of any 
deficiency in the college revenues, the number of 
scholars should be first diminished, they had pre- 
ferred the suppression of the fellowships, because 
the scholars did not cost them nearly so much as 
a fellow — " they being deprived of breakfest, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and all other necessaries which the 
statute amply allows them, and forced to be con- 
tent with a bare scanty diet and a coarse short 
gown, while the college revenues are shared among 
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a few." Secondly, they complained that all the 
fellows ought to be elected firom those who are or 
have been fellows of King's or conducts of Eton. 
Thirdly, that choristers had a preferential claim to 
the scbolarships. And fourthly, that tbe school- 
master ougbt to be cbosen from tbe fellows of 
King's College ; wbereas all tbese claims were in 
practice neglected. The Archbishop decided that 
five of the seven Eton fellows at tbe least must 
have been fellows of King's; his decision on the 
other points does not appear ; but at any rate the 
claim of tbe poor cboristers seems to have been 
quietly ignored, as at Winchester and Westmin- 
ster. "No reformer, ancient or modem, thougbt it 
worth while to make a fight for them. They used 
formerly to sleep in tbe same chambers as the 
scholars, and dine witb them in hall, and were 
probably taugbt with them. They are at present 
taught in a Bex>arate school (being, of course, boys 
of a different class), and receive little more than a 
commercial education. It is professed that if a 
boy of promise were discovered among them be 
would be allowed to compete for coUege ; but this 
discovery has never been known to have been 
made for many generations. Yet there is no doubt 
that the claim was admitted in tbe earlier days of 

D 
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the society : one at least of the original members 
of the foundation — ^Eoger Mecknowe, or Fleckmore 
— ^went off as a scholar to King's in 1445. It 
appears, also, from the audit-books of King's 
College, that their choristers were frequently 
candidates for election on the Eton foundation : 
entries occurring of sums paid, usually to some 
servant of the college, to defray the expenses of 
their journey across country to Eton under his 
charge. The Great Kebellion stopped the execu- 
tion of Laud's injunctions with regard to the Eton 
fellowships, but they were afterwards confirmed 
under James IT. As to the election of head- 
masters, there has certainly been no ground since 
those days to complain of any want of due prefer- 
ence to King's and Eton men. The Eoyal Com- 
missioners have rather taken occasion to notice the 
strict exclusiveness of the college in this respect ; 
not only the head-masters, but the assistant-mas- 
ters also, having been appointed (with rare excep- 
tions) solely from that body for many generations, 
the field of choice having been only partially 
opened within the last few years. 

It would be very interesting, if it were possible, 
to know something of the effect of the civil wars 
upon the numbers and internal economy of the 
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school The Parliament had appointed to the pro- 
vostship Francis Eouse, afterwards Speaker of the 
"Barebones" Parliament, and one of Cromwell's 
peers. Gray lost his mastership and fellowship at 
the same time, but found a refage, after a while, 
as schoolmaster at Tnnbridge. New fellows were 
put in the places of ejected loyalists. A special 
catechist was appointed to the college, who was to 
teach the boys sound doctrine, and their neigh- 
bours of Eton and Windsor were invited to attend 
his lectures. 

It is due, however, to the Protector to say that 
Eton seems to have fared well at his hands : nay, 
that on one point at least he was a more liberal 
patron than his successors. A curious document 
exists amongst the college records, dated March 
11, 1655, by which he orders the payment of "three 
score and thirteen pounds ten shillings in satisfac- 
tion of arrears of forty-two pounds per ann., and 
fifteen pounds per ann. in lieu of three tuns of 
Gascon wine claimed by them in perpetuity," and 
further directs the Commissioners of the Treasury 
that they " from time to time, for the future, con- 
tinue the payment of the said several sums yearly 
by equal portions to the provost and fellows." No 
record appears of any such payment after this date. 
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It is probable that the spirit of loyalty survived 
in the school in spite of all discouragements. At 
any rate, it showed itself in a very characteristic 
way immediately upon the Restoration. The usurp- 
ing authorities were then of course displaced, and 
such of the ejected fellows as survived were restored 
to their places. Gray, the late master, was among 
them, and regained his living as well ; but he did 
not survive long enough to reap much advantage 
from his restoration, dying in that same year at 
Eton — it is said, " very poor." One of the intruders 
— Goad — was allowed to remain; though elected 
under Eouse, it was before the King's execution. 
Another, Nathaniel Ingelo, holding the office of 
vice-provost, though subsequently elected, was also 
allowed to retain his place : but as the validity of 
his appointment was not acknowledged, he had to 
submit to a fresh election. But the loyal Etonians 
were disgusted. They sent up a petition to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Visitor of the College, 
against him. He had, they alleged, "turned out 
and warned off the college precincts, under peril 
of whipping by the college servants, one Hill, a 
scholar;" also "another cavaKer's son, Esquire 
Harrison's, for nothing, as it is now known;" and 
the petition — evidently genuine, from the wording 
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— concluded in these terms, — " We all want to be 
eased of the yoake that we undergo by the means 
of this Ingelo." It does not appear that the appli- 
cation was successful 

But the college was purged of the Puritan leaven 
in other respects. Francis Lord Eouse had died a 
few jeeoB before, and had been buried with great 
pomp in the aisle known as "Provost Lupton's 
Chapel*' The Eoyalists did not proceed to the 
extent of digging up his bones. But his banners 
and escutcheons, says Antony Wood, " were pulled 
down with scorn by the loyal provost and fellows, 
and thrown aside as tokens and badges of damned 
baseness and rebelHon." " The irons for the ban- 
ner," says Huggett (in 1767) "are there to this day." 
They did all they could to erase the memory of 
" the old illiterate Jew of Eton," as they called 
h\m — probably from the notion which he enter 
tained of reforming the English commonwealth 
after the pattern of the Jewish ; but, for all that 
really appears, he was as much of a Christian and 
not more illiterate than some other provosts. He 
had shown considerable affection for Eton : many 
of the finest trees in the playing-fields are of his 
planting ; and he founded three exhibitions at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, which Etonians enjoy 
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to this day. In the portrait of him which is still 
suffered to hang in the provost's dining-hall, he 
shows a face that might pass for an honest Royal- 
ist enough. Rouse's successor, Lockyer, who had 
been appointed by Richard Cromwell as Pro- 
tector, was removed ; probably also Singleton, 
the master, as Thomas Montagu succeeded him 
that year. 

Petitions of all sorts crowded in upon the new 
King fix)m sufferers — ^not always the most really 
deserving — ^who looked for recompense under the 
new order of things. Many also of the other party 
tried to excuse themselves, or to make their peace. 
Amongst others, John Boncle applied for some in- 
dulgence, as having once been in the service of the 
royal children — as page, or gentleman, or in some 
such capacity — firom which having been dismissed 
under the Parhament, he had become schoolmaster 
of Charter-House, afterwards of Eton, then fellow 
of the college, and now, at the date of his applica- 
tion, in general difficulties ; his letter, in fact, leav- 
ing an impression not altogether favourable to Mr 
Boncle himself, or conveying a high notion of an 
Eton head-master's dignity in those days. 

The college, which had no doubt suffered con- 
siderably during the Rebellion and the Common- 
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wealth, rose to even more than its former prosperity 
under provost Allestree and head-master Rosewill. 
Never man deserved his elevation better than Dr 
Richard Allestree. He had fought for the First 
Charles in the students' troop at Oxford — had 
risked his life for the Second in conducting his 
correspondence with loyal Mends abroad — had been 
proscribed and all but hanged more than once — 
was a hearty Church-of-England man, and a sound 
divine. Yet the story went (and it is very possibly 
true) that all these merits might have been forgot- 
ten by his royal and thoughtless master, but for 
the accident of his remarkable ugliness — patent, to 
this day, to any one who sees his picture. Roches- 
ter is said to have made a bet with the King that 
he would find an uglier man than Lauderdale, and 
forthwith to have introduced Allestree, whom he 
had stumbled upon in the street, and whom Charles 
then remembered and promoted. He found Eton 
in debt, and half in ruins ; " the pretended saints," 
Huggett says, had divided amongst themselves the 
surplus revenues, instead of employing them for 
the advantage of the foundation — ^a course which, 
it must be confessed, members of collegiate bodies 
who make no special pretension to be saints have 
been also known to pursue. Allestree is said to 
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have rebuilt the whole western face of the large 
quadrangle (where the upper school now stands) 
at his own charge. But either the new buildings 
were unsubstantial or incomplete, or for some other 
reason, the "new school" did not last long; for 
Rosewill, then head-master, left £300 by will, 
which formed the nucleus of a large subscription a 
few years afterwards, when the whole appears to 
have been again rebuilt.* It is in Eosewill's 
mastership that we meet with the earliest exist- 
ing list of the school, or any clue to the numbers. 
This Hst, of the year 1678,t shows that the old 
"seventh" form had disappeared, and the sixth 
stands first, as it does now. It contains only eight 
names — all collegers, and all elected afterwards, in 
different years, to King's. The fifth contains 
thirty-eight — ^nineteen collegers, followed by the 
same number of oppidans, of whom Sir John Price 
is " captain." There are fifty-nine in the fourth, 
fifty-eight in the third, thirty-four in the second, 

* It is possible that the explanation may be found in the 
fact of a fire having taken place in the college in June 1667. 
What damage was done does not appear ; but a considerable 
sum was paid for clearing away the rubbish, and for the pur- 
chase of timber and bricks. Provost AUestree was at Oxford, 
where he usually resided, and a messenger was sent to inform 
him of it. 

t For this list see Note B, Appendix. 
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one in the "Bibler's seat," and nine apparently "un- 
placed" below, unless they may possibly be choris- 
ters. The whole number (including these last) is 
207. The strange thing is, that there appear to be 
at least seventy-eight collegers. The only noble- 
man is Lord Alexander (son of the Earl of Stirling) ; 
there are five baronets. 

The plague, of which the Eton scholars had been 
so much a&aid in Elizabeth's days, returned again 
with far greater virulence in 1662 and the follow- 
ing years. It does not seem that on either occasion 
it was very fatal in the school itself; at least but 
few deaths are recorded in the Eton registers.* 
But it gave rise to a remarkable ordinance as to 
the use of tobacco, which contrasts curiously with 
modem Eton rules. Let old Thomas Heame give 
it in his own words : — 

" Even children were obliged to smoak. And I 
remember that I heard formerly Tom Kogers, who 
was yeoman beadle, say that when he was that year 
a schoolboy at Eaton, all the boys of that school 
were obliged to smoak in the school every morning, 
and that he was never whipped so much in his life 

* The deaths of three "scholars" appear in Huggett*s 
copy of the Eton registers in 1662, and of one in each of the 
three following years, but the plague is not stated to be the 
cause. 
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as he was one morning for not smoaking." — ^Diary, 
ii. 449. 

The reminiscences of later Etonians connect whip- 
pings with smoking in a different way. 

James II. touched for the evil at Eton in 1686, 
and amongst his patients were the Hon. Charles 
and George Cecil, sons of the Earl of Exeter. He 
performed the same ceremony there, possibly for 
the last time, in 1688. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wb now come to the times when the records of 
the school and its masters become more distinct- 
ly historicaL Charles Eoderick, who had been 
lower-master, or nsher as it was still called, under 
EosewiU, succeeded him in the head-mastership; 
" an excellent scholar," says Cole, " yet never had 
the courage to preach one sermon, though he com- 
posed hot a few." Roderick became provost of 
King's, and was succeeded by John N'ewborough, 
the first Eton head-master of whom there has sur- 
vived any satisfactory account. Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona : but iNewborough was fortunate in 
having a pupil to draw a portrait of him, which, 
though evidently touched with a loving and partial 
hand, receives sufficient corroboration in the main 
from other notices : — 

" He was of a graceful person and comely aspect; 
had a presence fit to awe the numerous tribe over 
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which he presided ; grave was he in his behaviour, 
and irreproachable in his life ; very pathetical were 
his reproofs, and dispassionate his corrections ; and 
when any hopes of amendment appeared, he de- 
clined severe remedies. He always chose, in the 
places to which as master he had a right of collation, 
those youths whose industry, modesty, and good 
behaviour rendered them remarkable, and that so 
far fix)m being moved by their parents' and Mends' 
application made to him, that even without their 
knowledge he fiequently conferred his place on 
them. Careful he was, to the greatest exactness 
and rigidness imaginable, of the morals of the 
youths committed to his charge. JN'or in the com- 
mon school exercises was a light airy wit so much 
aimed at, as good sound sense and grave reflections. 
. . . Exceeding happy was he in his expression, 
his words flowing from him just, though swift, and 
always inimitably expressive; the jejune and in- 
sipid explications of the common rank of commen- 
tators he held in the utmost contempt, who rather 
confound and perplex the sense of their authors, 
than extricate us from our difficulties. . . . 
.Generous and hospitable was he; and knew as 
gracefully how to dispose of his money, as how to 
receive it. To the poorer lads on the foundation 
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he was known to be very noble, in supplying them 
with the proper books and other necessaries, and 
that in good quantity; being rightly apprised 
that the quickest natural parts, and the most pro- 
mising genius, might be cramped by the res angusta 
domi" * 

The grateful biographer goes on to speak of him 
as "versed in men as well as in books," and ad- 
mired and respected by old and young in the col- 
lege. Even the excellent health which the college 
enjoyed in his time (" there being only one death 
for three years' space out of about 400 boys") Raw- 
linson attributes in great measure to Dr New- 
borough's scrupulous care. He had been often 
anxious to resign, but was persuaded, for the sake 
of the school, to retain his office, until his failing 
health obhged him to retire in 1711. He died the 
year following, and lies buried at Btitcham in 
Buckinghamshire, where the inscription on his 
tomb records him as — 

Etonensis Scholae 

Terrarum Orbis per ipsum maximss 

Magister. 

The boast was not an empty one. The list of 

• Proposals for printing by subscription " Antiquitates et 
Atben® Etonenses," in four vols. 8vo. "By an Impartial 
Hand" (Bicbd. Bawlinson, D.D.), with specimen page. 
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N'ewborougli's pupils would include a large propor- 
tion of the men who were then rising to eminence. 
Foremost among them were the two Walpoles, 
Eobert and Horatio (afterwards Lord Walpole), and 
Horace St John, Lord Bolingbroke. Of Sir Eobert 
Walpole's future eminence N'ewborough seems to 
have had some prevision. When he heard that 
some of his late pupils were already making them- 
selves heard in Parliament — especially St John — 
he wrote in reply, "But I am impatient to hear 
that Eobert Walpole has spoken, for I am con- 
vinced he will be a good orator." * 

iNewborough was succeeded by another man of 

♦ The following bill for " extras," for a boy oamed Patrick, 
from April 1687 to March 1688, is preserved amongst Tannei^s 
MSS. It has Newborough^s receipt as head-master. 



Carriage of letters, &c.. 


.£024 


For a bat and ram club. 


.009 


Four pairs of gloves. 


.020 


Eight pairs of shoes, . 


. 16 


Bookseller's bill, 


. 14 2 


Cutting his hair eight times, . 


.020 


Wormseed, treacle, and manna, 


.028 


Mending his clothes. 


.028 


Pair of garters, . 


.008 


School fire. 


.080 


Given to the servants, . 


. 12 6 


A new frock, 


.058 



£8 6 8 

Paid the writing-master half a year, due next 
April 21, '89, . . . .10 
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some eminence in his way, though rather as a 
polemical divine than as a schoolmaster. *The 
Gentleman's Magazine ' of the time calls hini " the 
great Dr Snape;" but the stout fight that he 
fought with Bishop Hoadley in defence of ortho- 
doxy, and the virulent pamphlets which it called 
forth on both sides, are pretty well forgotten, and 
posterity has had no great loss. Party spirit must 
have run high at Eton on this "Bangor contro- 
versy;" for one of the assistant-masters, Thack- 
eray, found his position there so uncomfortable 
in consequence of the part he had taken, that he 
resigned, and afterwards became head-master of 
Harrow. 

Dr Snape's enemies have preserved the fact, 
very much to his credit, that he was a self-made 
man — his fsunily having been " Sergeant-farriers " 
to the King for 200 years. His mother, and after- 
wards his sister, kept the earliest recorded "Dame's " 
houses at Eton. He was selected to represent the 
faculty of divinity when the University of Frank- 
furt invited Cambridge to be present by delegates 
at their great Jubilee in 1707, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of their foundation. On resigning his 
post in 1720, he is said to have entered a town- 
boy's name upon the school list without consulting 
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his parents, in order to raise the number to the 
round total of 400. 

It was the year of the great South Sea bubble 
when Dr Henry Bland succeeded, coming from 
Doncaster School. The tide of false prosperity 
floated the numbers up at once to 425 ; next year 
the bubble had burst, and they fell to 375. One 
of his favourite pupils was William Cole, the anti- 
quary, who even as an Eton schoolboy was begin- 
ning the collections which were the labour and 
delight of his life : going about, especially in his 
vacations, copying arms and inscriptions from 
churches. He speaks of Bland as a man of " flne 
and stately presence,'' and an elegant Latin scholar. 
He was the author of the translation into Latin 
hexameters of the soliloquy from Addison's Cato, 
published in iNo. 628 of the * Spectator,' and com- 
monly attributed to Bishop Atterbury. He intro- 
duced into the school, in place of the old formal 
themes, a system of declamations, in which the 
boys had to maintain opposite sides of an argu- 
ment : a system which continued in existence at 
least as late as Barnard's mastership. It produced 
a good deal of rivalry between the disputants, and 
occasionally some jealousy. On one occasion it 
led to a downright quarrel between two of Bland's 
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sixth-fonn collegers, who stood next each other in 
their remove — ^Thomas Morell, the future lexico- 
grapher, and William Battie, afterwards an eminent 
physician, who founded the "Battie's scholar- 
ships " at Cambridge. They settled their dispute 
.after a fashion which would be sadly repugnant 
to the habits of the Eton sixth-form in these 
days. "After a fair set-to," says Morell, "I 
knocked his head against the chapel wall, which 
settled the affair for the present." But only 
for the present; for both the boys resided in 
the town (Mrs Morell kept a " Dame's " house 
there), and the mothers took up the quarrel 
Battie's mother watched her opportunity, and 
slapped Morell's face next day as he was going 
into chapeL She must have been something of a 
dragon, for before this she had attacked Bland's 
predecessor, "the great Dr Snape" himself, and 
scolded V^irn for delaying a remove for some days 
in consequence, as she said, of Morell's illness, 
whereby her boy had lost the chance of getting 
before him. 

Bland resigned in 1728; Sir Eobert Walpole, 
his school and college Mend (they had been elected 
to King^s in the same year), had given him the 
deanery of Durham, and offered to make him a 
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bishop, which he declined. Sir Eobert waa said 
never to foiget his old schoolfellows. Cole men- 
tions a letter in his possession from Bishop Tanner 
to a friend, in which he says he " does not hope to 
be preferred till all the Eton and King's men have 
been provided for." 

The expenses of an oppidan in Dr Bland's time 
were very moderate indeed. A half-year's account 
paid by Walter Grough (a cousin of the antiquary), 
who boarded with a Mr and Mrs Bartlet in 1725, 
amounts in the whole to £22, 5s. 4d. Of this, 
two guineas go to Dr Bland "for half-a-year^s 
teaching," ten to his "Dominie" for board and 
study, and one to the writing-master. There are 
separate charges for servants, " fire in his chamber," 
and candles. He had a shilling -a- week allowed h\m 
for pocket-money, and 10s. 6d. extra at Easter. 
There is also an entry of 2s. 6d. " paid him for St 
David " — ^which, as the boy was not Welsh, seems 
not easy to explain. Several small tradesmen's 
bills appear in the account; amongst them, 15s. to 
the barber, which perhaps included blood-letting. 
He had a tutor, Mr Littleton ; but this seems not 
to have involved any extra charge.* 

* Nicholses ' Illustrations of the Eighteenth Centuiy/ toL 
iii. p. 239. 
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William George, one of the assistant- maaters, 
succeeded to Di Bland's post. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, and received perhaps the highest 
compliment ever paid to English scholarship by a 
foreigner. He had contributed to the Cambridge 
" Luctus" on the death of Frederick Piince of 
Wales, a copy of iambic verses, addressed to the 
young prince who was afterwards George ITT. — 
since published in the ^ Muses Etonenses,' and 
beginning — 

" Spes nuper altera, prima nunc, BritanniaB/* ko. 

These were shown to Pope Benedict XTV. (Pros- 
per Lambertini), himself a good classical scholar, 
who was so charmed with them that he declared 
that, had the writer been a CathoHc, he would 
have made him a cardinal As it was, he borrowed 
a cardinal's cap and laid it on the manuscript, 
and from this singular investiture Dr Greorge's 
Iambics were afterwards known as " the cardinal 
verses." 

Another amusing story of him has been preserved 
by Mchols. George was accustomed to declaim 
Greek to his boys ore rotunda, Frederick Prince 
of Wales, then residing at Clifden House, walked 
over one day to Eton to call upon the head-master, 
taking with him Dr Ayscough, tutor to the boy- 
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princes afterwards Geoige IIL and the Duke of 
York. Dr George was engaged in school, and the 
Prince and his companion stood for some time 
listening and peeping at the door (throngh the 
convenient holes by which one may peep now) 
"while he was expounding Homer with remarkable 
energy and action. When Dr George heard of the 
royal visitor whom he had missed, he went over to 
Clifden the same afternoon to make his apologies. 
The Prince told hiTn the story, adding that he 
wished the Doctor had come an hour earlier, to 
have heard Ayscough taking off his energetic per- 
formance in a lesson with hia boys. It was not a 
gracious speech; and Dr George, Mchols adds, 
"took himself off" very shortly. The period of 
his mastership was marked by one very horrible 
event. In March 1730, was buried in the college 
chapel " Edward Cochran, murdered by his school- 
fellow, Thomas Dalton, with a penknife." Such 
is the entry in the parish register; but the inscrip- 
tion which is or was to be read on his tomb has 
the words "accidentally stabbed." Probably it 
was an act of sudden passion. 

After a successful rule at Eton for jQffceen years, 
Dr George was, in 1743, elected to the provostship 
of King's College. Of his election a curious ac- 
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coTmt has been preserved in a letter from a resident 
in Cambridge at the time. Dr George was backed 
by Sir Eobert Walpole's influence: the other 
candidates were Chapman, one of the college tutors, 
supported by the Tory party, and Thackeray, then 
an assistant-master at Eton, and subsequently head- 
master of Harrow. 

"The fellows went into chapel on Monday, 
before noon in the morning, as the statute directs. 
After prayers and sacrament they began to vote : 
22 for George, 16 for Thackeray, 10 for Chapman. 
Thus they continued scrutinising and walking 
about, eating and sleeping — some of them smok- 
ing. Still the same numbers for each candidate, 
till yesterday about noon (for they held that in 
the forty-eight hours allowed for the election no 
adjournment could be made), when the Tories, 
Chapman's friends, refusing absolutely to concur 
with either of the two other parties, Thackeray's 
votes went over to Geoi^e by agreement, and he 
was declared. 

" A friend of mine, a curious man, tells me he 
took a survey of his brothers at the hour of two 
in the morning, and that never was a more curious 
or a more diverting spectacle. Some wrapped in 
blankets erect in their stalls like mummies, others 
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asleep on cushions like so many Gothic tombs ; here 
a red cap over a wig, there a face lost in the cape 
of a rug ; one blowing a chafing-dish with a surplice- 
sleeve, another warming a little negus or sipping 
*Coke upon Littleton,' i.e. tent and brandy. Thus 
did they combat the cold of that frosty night, which 
has not killed any one of them, to my infinite sur- 
prise."* 

The increasing numbers of the school must have 
very early required some additional teaching power 
besides the two masters provided for by the statutes. 
Up to time of Elizabeth, and probably to a much 
later date, this had been supplied by monitors. 
The restriction by which the masters were forbid- 
den to take any fees (even from oppidans) was 
probably evaded, almost from the first, by the 
system then universal in all transactions of giving 
presents, under which heading the sons of wealthy 
parents soon began to pay pretty highly for their 
education. Traces of this arrangement remain in 
the custom stiQ prevailing — not at all to the credit 
of the school— of presenting a sum as "leaving- 
money " to the head-master and the private tutor. 
At what time assistant- masters were first appelated 
does not appear ; but they were no doubt paid, up 
♦ Letter from Daniel Wray, Nichols's Llust., i. 95. 
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to a comparatively late date, entirely from such 
fees as the parents of those under their tuition 
chose to give them. A curious advertisement (in 
the * London Evening Post ' of I^ovember 9, 1731) 
hy Mr Francis Goode, who had been lower-master 
for many years under Newhorough, throws some 
light upon the subject : — 

"Whereas Mr Franc. Goode, under- master of 
Eaton, does hereby signify that there will be at 
Christmas next, or soon after, two vacancies in hig 
school — ^viz., as assistants to bim and tutors to the 
young gents.: if any two gentlemen of either 
University (who have commenced the degree of 
B. A. at least) shall think themselves duly qualified, 
and are desirous of such an employment, let them 
enquire of John Potts, Pickleman in Gracious 
Street, or at Mr G.'s own house in Eaton College, 
where they may purchase the same at a reasonable 
rate, and on conditions fully to their own satis- 
faction. F. GOODB. 

"iV.J9. — It was very erroneously reported that 
the last place was disposed of under 40s." 

Certainly the place is worth something more 
now. There seems to have been no doubt in 
Goode*s mind of the perfect propriety of the 
arrangement; he was a very respectable man, and 
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was very nearly succeeding Newborough in tlie 
head-mastership. He was only defeated by Dr 
Snape after a very warm contest, and was much 
disappointed at the result. 

Dr George was succeeded by one of his assistants, 
William Cooke. His short administration of two 
years is thus summed up by Cole in his most spite^ 
ful vein : — 

" William Cooke made master of the school, for 
which post not being found equal, he was made 
fellow of the college to let him down gently ; and, 
to get rid of his impertinence, insolence, and other 
unamiable qualities, he was strongly recommended 
to be provost of Bang's on Dr Summer's death. It 
is not the first time a man's unsocial and- bad dis- 
position has been the occasion of his advancement. 
I know the college would be delighted to kick him 
up higher, so that they could get rid of a formal 
important pedant, who will be a schoolmaster in 
whatever station of life his fortune may advance 
him to." 

Some personal enmity had evidently a share 
in this note ; which, of itself, goes far to justify 
Disraeli's remark that Cole " had a gossip's ear and 
a tatler's pen," and " wrote down every grain of 
literary scandal his minute curiosity could pick 
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up." * But Cooke was certamly not a successful 
master, and the school under his management fell 
off in numbers and repute. His successor, Dr 
Sumner, though an able and zealous teacher, could 
only partially restore its good name during nine 
years of office. 

Dr Eawlinson, amongst his MSS., quotes from 
the * Daily Advertiser ' an account of a royal visit 
at this time. It is not a very complimentary para- 
graph:— 

« 1747, Aug. lltL— King Geoige IL visited the 
College and School of Eton, when on short notice 
Master Slater + of Bedford, Master Masham of 
Beading, and Master Williams of London, spoke 
each a Latin speech (most probably made by their 
masters), with which his Majesty seemed exceed- 
ingly well pleased, and obtained for them a week's 
holidays. To the young orators five guineas each 
had been more acceptable." 

In 1754, on Sumner's resignation, Dr Edward 
Barnard, Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 
who had been private tutor at Eton to the young 

♦ Nichols, in his 'Literary Anecdotes' (vol. viii. p. 384) 
says that Cole was under Cooke at Eton, *' and seems then to 
have contracted an implacable aversion to him." But this is 
impossible ; they must have been school contemporaries. 

t Thomas Sclater went to King's as Captain that year. 
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Townshends, was elected to the head-mastership. 
There was a very sharp contest between hun and 
Dampier, the lower-master. The election is by 
the provost and fellows, each having a vote ; the 
personal canvass on this occasion was very ener- 
getic, but the Townshend and Walpole interest 
carried the day for Barnard. Under his vigorous 
rule the school rose again rapidly and steadily. 
The words of his epitaph in the college chapel — 
" ScholsB Etonensis disciplinam et famam per annos 
undecim auxit et stabilitavit " — appear to have 
been a very modest eulogy; for one of his most 
intelligent pupils speaks of the " revulsion of the 
fame of Eton " owing to his able and popular ad- 
ministration. Two assistant-masters were added 
the year after his appointment to meet the increas- 
ing number of oppidans, and two more in 1760. 
Sumner had gradually raised the total number of 
the school to 350 ; when Dr Barnard was promoted 
to the provostship in 1756, he left 522 boys on the 
Eton list — a larger number by far than had been 
known at any previous time, and which the school 
never reached again for more than fifty years. 

For Eton was unfortunate in his successor; 
doubly unfortunate, because the new master was a 
man from whom very much wjys expected, whose 
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appointment seemed the best that could have been 
made, and who did really possess many of the most 
important qualifications for his office. John Foster, 
the son of a Windsor tradesman, had entered the 
school very young, and during his career there was 
the admiration of his schooKellows and the pride 
of his masters. He went off early as captain to 
King's, with the highest reputation as a scholar ; 
and Dr Barnard, immediately upon his own ap- 
pointment, had recalled him from Cambridge to 
an assistant-mastership. In that position he seems 
to have folly borne out the expectations which had 
been formed of him ; for, on Barnard's resignation, 
Foster was at once elected to succeed him. But 
though his scholarship was unquestionable, and his 
discharge of his duties most conscientious, there 
were deficiencies of other qualifications which were 
not to be got over. He wanted dignity of person 
and manner, as well as knowledge of the world ; 
and these are very important points in the ruler 
of five hundred boys, many of them just attain- 
ing manhood. The words of an anonymous con- 
temporary biographer probably state the case 
fairly : — 

" Learning is not the only requisite qualification 
for such a school as Eton; other qualities are 
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necessary to constitute the character suited to such 
an important and difficult charge. He, unfortu- 
nately for himself, succeeded a man who pre-emi- 
nently possessed all the requisite talents for his 
situation. The comparison was replete with dis- 
advantage; and, not being able to adopt his pre- 
decessor's mode of management and regulation, he 
rested upon the severity of discipline. He there- 
fore became unpopular among his scholars. The 
inferiority of his birth, which would never have 
suggested itself had he made himself beloved, was 
a circumstance which helped to augment dislike, 
and to dispose the higher classes of his scholars 
frequently to display a contempt for his person, 
and sometimes to resist his authority; he therefore 
judged it best to resign his situation." 

He had the mortification, before he resigned, to 
see the school fall away in numbers from the 522 
left by Dr Barnard to 230 ; but his zeal and con- 
scientiousness were deservedly rewarded by such 
consolation as a canonry of Windsor could give. 
His health, however, was broken, though he was 
only forty-two. " He had a bad consumptive con- 
stitution," says Cole, « which was not bettered by 
the fatigues of a school and the sedentariness of a 
scholar." He died at Spa the year following. His 
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remains were subsequently removed, and reinterred 
at Windsor. On his tomb in the cliurchyard there 
are the following remarkable words, most probably 
his own: — 

'* Qui fuerim, ex hoc marmore cognosces ; 
Qualis yero, cognosces aiicubi ; 
Eo scilicet supremo tempore 
Quo egomet qualis et tu fueris cognoscam." 



CHAPTER V. 

The briefest notice of the Etonians of the 
eighteenth century would imply a biographical 
dictionary of half the distinguished names in 
Church and State, Only some few, whose school- 
days are best known to us, must find record here. 
Their maturer fame is written in English history ; 
it is in the few and scattered memorials of their 
boyhood that our special interest lies. 

Foremost of such names should stand Horace 
Walpole ; sprung fix)m an Etonian family, he was 
all his life an Etonian, heart and souL That fact 
alone should save him from the charge of heart- 
lessness. Like his great father, he never forgot 
an Eton schoolfellow. His references to the old 
school-times have a sort of self-accusing pathos, as 
if he felt that he was not growing wiser as he grew 
older, and that the world of folly and fashion was 
hardening a kindly heart. " The playing-fields of 
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Eton*' are his notion of a lost paradise. "An ex- 
pedition against bargemen " (so early were those 
hereditary feuds), "or a match at cricket," were 
worth all the pleasures of riper ambition. " Alex- 
ander, at the head of the world, never tasted the 
true pleasure that boys enjoy at the head of a pub- 
lic schooL" Cambridge was a wilderness to him, 
compared with the "dear scene" he had left. How 
could Gray "live so near it, without seeing iti" 
His first sight of a balloon in the air, reminds him 
at once of " an Eton footbalL" He was at Eton 
nearly seven years ; being entered at ten years old, 
under Bland as head-master, in 1727, and leaving for 
King's College (but as a fellow-commoner) in 1734. 
He made many Mendships there, marked by some 
of the fantastic romance of his day. Gray was 
there with him, quiet and studious, reading Virgil 
for amusement in his play-hours, writing graceful 
Latin verse, and ahnost as fond of Eton as himself. 
With him and with Kichard West and Thomas 
Ashton (afterwards fellow) Horace formed the 
" quadruple alliance," in which, like Sir William 
Jones and his friends at Harrow, they figured 
under heroic names, and appear to have ruled ima- 
ginary kingdoms. Walpole himself was Tydeus ; 
Gray, Orosmades ; Ashton, Plato ; and West, Al- 
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manzor. Then, again, he was one of another " tri- 
mnvirate," as their schooKellows called them, in 
which he was associated with George and Heniy 
Montagu. His letter to the former, dated from 
" The Christopher," when he revisited Eton three 
years after leaving school, is one of the most 
charming in all his pleasant correspondence, 
especially as it breathes no thought but of 
kindly recollections. Even the memory of a 
flogging only amuses him, as he looks forward to 
hearing a sermon on Sunday from lus old school- 
fellow Ashton, who, when he last saw him in 
chapel, was ^' standing funking over against a Ck)n- 
duct to be catechised," and thinks he ^^ shall cer- 
tainly be put in the bill for laughing in church." 

Another of Walpole's contemporaries was Jacob 
Bryant, author of the ^ Mythology.' He was an 
admirable scholar: but scholarship was by no 
means his only distinction amongst his schoolfel- 
lows. He saved Barnard (the future head-master 
and provost) from drowning by his skill as a swim- 
mer — ^an act of which he modestly speaks in his 
correspondence as ^'a sUght service" which the 
provost had never forgotten. He was more proud, 
in his after years, of his prowess in another line. 
When he was living at Cypenham, near Windsor, 
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George in. would spend honis in gossiping with 
the old man, who retained to the last his remark- 
able powers of conversation. One of their dia- 
logues is recorded by Miss Bnmey : — 

" * You were an Etonian, Mr Bryant,* said the 
King; *but pray, for what were you most famous 
at school 1 * 

" We all expected, from the celebrity of his schol- 
arship, to hear him answer — ^his Latin exercises ; 
but, no such thing I 

** ^ Cudgelling, sir ; I was most fEunous for that.' 
While a general laugh followed this speech, he 
very gravely proceeded to particularise his feats: 
though unless you could see the diminutive figure, 
the weak, thin, feeble, little frame whence issued this 
proclamation of his prowess, you can but very inade- 
quately judge of the comic effect of his big talk. 

" * Your Majesty, sir, knows General Conway 1 I 
broke his head for him, sir.' 

" The shout which ensued did not at all inter- 
fere with the steadiness of his farther detail. 

" * And there's another man, sir — a great stout 

fellow, sir, as ever you saw — ^Dr Gibbon of the 

Temple — ^I broke his head, too, sir ; I don't know 

if he remembers it.' " * 

•Madame d'Arblay's Diary, vol. iii. p. 825. 
P 
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Cliarles James Fox entered under Dr Barnard in 
1758 ; Francis, the translator of Horace, being his 
private tutor. He was a troublesome and irregular 
pupil — " more of a mutineer than a courtier," says 
one of his contemporaries ; yet he gave out flashes 
of ability from time to time.* He had his father to 
thank for much irrational indulgence ; in the mid- 
dle of his Eton career he took the boy off to Paris 
and to Spa for four months. He came back to 
school, as might be expected, not at all improved, 
" with all the fopperies and follies of a young 
man." It speaks volumes for the wholesome dis- 
cipline of Eton under Barnard, that the boys teazed 
and laughed at him, and the Doctor took the first 
opportunity of administering a flogging.t The two 

* See Note C, Appendix. 

t Barnard had no patience with fopperies in boys, and had 
occasional " difl&culties " with some of the Eton " swells" of 
his day on the point of dress. His old pupil Christopher 
Anstey, in his 'Bath Guide/ alludes to this in lines which 
may amuse Etonian reformers for other reasons. Mrs Dangle- 
cub (who has a sod in course of education), 

" Wonders that parents to Eton should send 
Five hundred great boobies their manners to mend. 
When the master that*s left it (though no one objects 
To his care of the boys in all other respects) 
Was extremely remiss, for a sensible man, 
In never contriving some elegant plan 
For improving their persons, and showing them how 
To hold up their heads, and to make a good bow. 
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contemporaries of Fox who most distmguislied 
themselves in after life were William Windham 
and William (afterwards Lord) Grenville ; but no 
school friendship appears to have been formed be- 
tween them. Windham was long remembered at 
Eton, not only as a scholar, but as " the best crick- 
eter, the best leaper, swimmer, rower, and skater, 
the best fencer, the best boxer, the best runner, 
and the best horseman of his time." 

But the most remarkable scholar trained under 
Barnard, in the reputation of all his Eton contempo- 
raries, was one whose memorial has almost perished 
— Sir James Macdonald of Sleat. " A miracle of 
talent," George Hardinge calls him, who was in 
the same remove. He came to Eton with few 
previous advantages, but a ripe scholar in almost 
every point but Latin verse. Barnard saw his 
powers at once, and placed him exceptionally high 
at his entrance. "Boys," said he to the form. 

When the/ye got such a charming long room for a ball. 

Where the scholars might practise, and masters and all ; 

' But, what is much worse, what no parent would chuse — 

He burnt all their rubles and cut off their queues; 

So he quitted the school in the utmost disgrace, 

And just such another's * come into his place." 

It is a pity that Mrs Danglecub*s ingenious suggestions for 

Eton reform could not have been laid before the late Royal 

Commission. 

* Dr Foster. 
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" I am going to put over your heads a boy who 
cannot write a verse ; but I trust you — for I know 
your generous feelings." The result justified the 
master in every way. Even Latin versification — 
an accomplishment rarely attained in any high de- 
gree except as the result of early training— came 
like a natural gift to this remarkable young man, 
as the pages of the * Musse Etonenses * bear wit- 
ness.* He was " the Marcellus of his day," both 
at Eton and at the University. But he died early, 
abroad, before his great abilities were matured. 

Dt Foster entered upon his school list, in 1771, 
the name of perhaps the most elegant Latin scholar 
whom Eton can boast, Eichard Colley Wellesley. 
As Marquess Wellesley, he will be long remem- 
bered there, not only for the honour which he did 
the school, but for the love which he bore it to his 



* There is an admirable copy of yerses of his, in the Hora- 
tian style, upon the feshionable auctions of the day; (the 
thesis is "*Of cvirp6<ruirot tftcvrnhmu.**) Few modem Latin prize 
poems can show such lines as this description of the auc- 
tioneer : — 

** Ne verbis ultro facilem male credulus aurem 
Subjice, neo pronam jam tum meditarier ictus 
Crede manum, eztremum siquando caliida signum 
Visa dare immineat ; celeri procul ilia recursu 
Erigitur, lapsum retrahens, causasque morandi 
Innectit, jam jamque cadens, dum prsemia late 
Ingeminat deztr& ruitur& exterritus emptor." 
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dying day. Years only strengtliened his affection 
for Eton, and distance only increased his longing 
for the old familiar scenes. In those inimitable 
school exercises preserved in the ^Musse Eton- 
enses ' — ^the ode Ad Oenium Lociy the elegiacs on 
the " Willow of Babylon," or those in which he 
takes his farewell — it is difficult to know whether 
to admire most the classic beauty of the verse, or 
the tenderness of the feeling. He was buried by 
his expressed wish in the college chapel, where his 
own beautiful Latin lines * record the satisfaction 
with which he looked forward to resting there. 
Six weeping willows were planted by his request 
on the river-bank in different parts of the playing- 
fields, and a bench fixed at one particular point 
which commanded his favourite view. His younger 
brother, the Great Duke, was at Eton a few years 
afterwards, — a shy retiring boy, who left the school 



" Fortunse rerumque vagis exercitiis undis, 

In gremium redeo serus, Etoiui, tuum : 
Magna sequi, et Rummie minari culmina famae, 

Et purum antiques lucis adire jubar. 
Auspice te didici puer, atque in limine vitas 

Ingenuas yerse laudis amare vias. 
ffi qua meum vit» decursu gloria nomen 

Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est ; altrix da terra sepulchnim, 

Supremam lachrymam da, memoremque mei.'* 
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before he had even risen into the Fifth Fonn, and 
in whom neither masters nor schoolfellows seem to 
have detected the germs of future greatness. He, 
like his brother, loved his old school, and took his 
two sons to see the place where he had cut his 
name on the kitchen-door of his dame's house, Mrs 
Eangeneau's. 

Kichard Porson was a contemporary of Lord 
Wellesley, entering as a colleger four years subse- 
quently, but his senior in age. It is more singular 
that the great scholar should have failed to earn 
any remarkable distinction there, than that the 
future hero should have passed unnoticed. They 
" thought nothing," wrote one of his schoolfellows, 
" of the Norfolk boy," who had come there with 
such an alarming reputation. But Porson's early 
training was deficient, though his powers were 
great and his classical reading voracious. He was 
inaccurate in his prosody — ^a fatal defect at Eton ;* 
and his Latin verses, almost the only road to dis- 

• Praed's oleyer lines in his ' Eve of Battle ' [Etonian], al- 
lude to this well-known Eton test in the happiest way. He 
supposes the emancipated schoolboy eager for the fight— 
" And still, in spite of all thy care, 
False quantities wiU haunt thee there ; 
For thou wilt make amidst the throng 
Or Cbni short, or kA«os long." 
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tinction there, were never remarkable. In that, as 
in other points of elegant scholarship. Lord Wel- 
lesley was far his superior. But he was a very 
popular boy, ready at all games, and clever at 
schoolboy satire — narrowly escaping the penalty of 
this dangerous gift in the shape of a thrashing &om 
Charles Simeon, who, strange to say, was a fop at 
school Porson addressed an ode to him as ^^ the 
ugliest boy in Dr Davies's dominions;" but as he 
had written it with his left hand, Simeon could 
never bring it home to him. The late age at which 
Porson entered college gave him no chance of suc- 
cession to King's. He retained no great love for 
Eton in after life, perhaps feeling that he had 
hardly his fair share of success there. " The only 
thing he recollected with pleasure," he said, was 
the rat-hunting in Long Chamber. 

Dr Jonathan Davies, one of the assistant-masters, 
succeeded Foster at this time in the head-master- 
ship. He was a man of humble origin, who had 
in early life been a protege of Barnard's, to whom 
he owed all his advancement — an obligation which 
he never forgot. He ruled for nearly twenty years, 
when (upon his election to the provostship) Dr 
George Heath succeeded. The school continued to 
flourish under both, enjoying the especial favour of 
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King Geoige III., who desired that the boys on 
the foundation should be henceforth called " The 
King's Scholars." The numbers slowly rose, with 
occasional fluctuations, reaching 489 in Heath's 
second year, but declining as low as 357 in his 
last. Not many details of the administration of 
either of these masters are readily to be obtained ; 
but the Eton names were great names still — Grey, 
Canning, Lamb (Lord Melbourne), were all Eton- 
ians, as were a host of those who -held office under 
them : it was pre-eminently the school of states- 
men, as Westminster had been of theologians. 

Li the flrst year of the present century Heath 
resigned, and Joseph Goodall, who had been for 
eighteen years an assistant-master, was elected in 
his place. Under him the numbers rose to 511 — 
not yet up to the point which had been reached 
fifty years back under Barnard, Goodall had 
many of the best qualifications for a master. A 
ripe and excellent scholar and a thorough gentle- 
man, he commanded on those grounds the entire 
respect of his pupils. His bearing was dignified 
and courteous, and he looked every inch the head- 
master of the first school in England ; and no man 
more fcdly appreciated the position. Eton was his 
all in alL But there was a lack in his character of 
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some of the harder quahties which his ofl&ce re- 
quired. " There was a pleasant joyousness in 
him," says one of his pupils, " which beamed and 
overflowed in his face; and it seemed an odd 
caprice of fortune by which such a jovial spirit 
was invested with the solemn dignity of a school- 
master." The blandness and good-nature, which 
made him universally popular both aa head-master 
and as provost, were an element of weakness when 
he had to cope with the turbulent spirits who will 
always be found in a laige school ; and Eton dis- 
cipline did not improve under his rule. His rich 
fund of anecdote, sprightly wit, and genial spirit, 
made his society very much sought in days when 
those pleasant qualifications were perhaps more 
valued than in our more practical generation : and 
he was a great personal favourite with the King. 
It was not so much the fault of the individual as 
of the age, if (as is said) he had a profound respect 
for the peerage, and could see few defects of scholar- 
ship in his more aristocratic pupils. Those were 
the days, it must be remembered, when the young 
peers, sons of peers, and baronets sat in the staUs 
in the college chapel, visibly elevated above their 
fellows. Then, too, it was not an uncommon thing 
for an Eton boy, whose friends were connected 
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with the Court, to hold a commission in the 
Guards and draw the regular pay. Especially, if 
he obtained an appointment as one of the royal 
pages, he was gazetted while yet a mere child. " I 
had the honour this morning," Goodall is reported 
to have said on one occasion, " of flogging a major 
in his Majesty's service." 

The rivalry between Eton and "Westminster was 
very marked in the earlier times, when they stood 
almost alone in the fleld of academic competition, 
and Harrow and Eugby were only just emerging from 
the rank of country grammar-schools. A little pas- 
sage of arms on a point of scholarship gave rise to 
an amusing scene in the House of Commons. Sir 
Eobert Walpole had quoted the line in Horace, as 

" Nil conscire sibi, nulU' pallescere culpa;.'* 

Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath) corrected him, 
and gave the true reading, "Null<! pallescere culpd." 
"Walpole maintained that he was right, and a bet 
of a guinea was made upon the question, which 
was referred by mutual agreement to Nicholas Har- 
dinge, then Clerk of the House, an Eton man and a 
well-known classical scholar. He was obHged to 
decide against his fellow -Etonian, and Walpole 
tossed the guinea across the table to his opponent. 
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Pulteney pocketed it with the caustic remark, that 
it was " the first public money he had touched for 
a long time." « So Westminster triumphed over 
Eton," says Nichols, who gives the anecdote, and 
all whose family sympathies were with the former 
school. The feeling of jealousy breaks out con- 
tinually in the writings both of Eton and West- 
minster men. Geoige Hardinge, an Etonian heart 
and soul, cannot conceal his satisfaction that, dur- 
ing the eleven years of Dr Barnard's rule at Eton, 
" the rival school, though a very excellent one, and 
more likely as being in the metropolis to obtain 
patronage, was stationary in its number and its 
fame." Barnard himself, who had looked forward 
to a bishopric (which he is said to have lost by a 
political harangue against the Court at a Bucking- 
hamshire election), was doubly mortified when " his 
rival Markham," head-master of Westminster, got 
the mitre instead. Eichard Cumberland, on the 
other hand, writing as an old Westminster, is jeal- 
ous of the sunshine of royalty in which Etonians 
were just then rejoicing ; " the vicinity of Windsor 
Castle," he says, " is of no benefit to the discipline 
and good order of Eton school" It had probably 
no great effect one way or the other ; but George III. 
was a constant patron both of boys and masters. 
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Dr (joodall, as lias been said, had many qnalificar 
tions for a courtier ; and Langford, who was for a 
long time lower-master, was such a favouiite that 
the King used to send for him down to Weymouth 
to preach before him — ^to the considerable disgust, 
as was natural, of the non-Etonian divines of Wey- 
mouth. His Majesty took a lively personal interest 
in the boys, and knew the most distinguished of 
them by name and sight "All people think high- 
ly of Eton^verybody praises Eton," he said to 
young De Quincey. He was hospitable to them, 
in his odd way. On one occasion he sent to invite 
them in a body to the Terrace, and kept them all 
to supper — ^* remembering to forget" to extend the 
entertainment to the masters who had accompanied 
them, and who returned home in great dudgeon. 
There were many instances of his kindness to in- 
dividuals in the school A boy was once rushing 
" down town" at a tremendous pace, being rather 
late for " absence," when he ran full butt against 
the King, and "took the wind" very considerably 
out of the royal person. Of course he stopped to 
apologise, which made his appearance even at 
" second name " absolutely hopeless. But the good- 
natured King asked him his name, and took the 
trouble to write a note to the head-master to explain 
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the delay. On another occasion, when a boy was 
expelled for poaching in Windsor Home Park 
(a misdemeanor which was not uncommon), the 
King, thinking that the punishment was too severe 
for the offence, gave him a commission in the 
Guards. 

There was considerable licence in Goodall's days, 
and at one time heavy complaints were made as 
to the moral habits of the school, not without 
too much foundation. Ascot races were regularly 
attended by many of the older boys. Hunting 
and tandem-driving were not uncommon. Henry 
Matthews, author of the * Diary of an Invalid,* a 
very clever and eccentric boy, drove a tandem right 
through Eton and Windsor ; a later rival, however, 
of Keate's day, drove one through the school-yard. 
Billiards were very popular, not only with the boys 
but with their masters, who claimed " first turn " 
at the tables. 

The following letter gives a Hvely picture of the 
Eton of sixty years ago, still bright in the vigorous 
memory of the writer : — 

"When I went to Eton Goodall was head- 
master, and * Cocky* Keate ruled the lower regions. 
We had an excellent staff of lieutenants : Thacke- 
ray, afterwards provost of King's ; Bethel, a very 
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magnificent gentleman ; Carter, now vice-provost ; 
Sumner, the most popular of tutors ; Drury, ehmi I 
facile pri7icep8,ia all things the Admirable Crichton 
of his day, but who disappeared in a clouded noon. 
In the lower school were Charles Yonge, Plumtre, 
and Knapp.* The system of the school was then, 
as now, to prepare the lessons of the day with one's 
tutor, and then take them up to construe to the 
master of the division. There was too much 
tendency to favouritism; either fix)m rank or 
abihty, some had the lion's share of being called 
up. I conclude this is a weak point not confined 
to any age or system ; but it acted badly at Eton 
in my day; it damped eager aspirations, crushed 
hope, and induced carelessness. The fEiirest chance 
a boy had was in his papers, his copy of verses, his 
theme, his personal stock that no one could touch; 
and as he rose in the school and reached 'play' 
(confined to the Sixth and a few of the upper divi- 
sion, before the head-master), whatever abilities he 
might have were then appreciated. But of this 
special teaching the collegers reaped the chief bene- 
fit; not many oppidans remained so long; there 
was a great drain in those days for the army and 
navy. . . . 

* See Note D, Appendix. 
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" Our battle-ground was tlie playing-fields. The 
great battle in my time was between Coleridge 
(now Sir Jobn) and Horace Mann ; it had lasted 
an hour, when Goodall the head-master came down 
and stopped it. My friend Eawnsley also fought 

a capital fight with one W , a big bully, and 

thrashed him off in twenty minutes, the Duke of 
Leinster giving him a knee. . . . 

" I think the type of our time was to be read in 
the excellence of our games. The boats were first- 
rate; the eleven of foot-ball, and the eleven of 
cricket, unrivalled. Then there were games illicit, 
but winked at; the amateur theatricals ; the billiard- 
rooms — Huddleston's of Windsor, and Gray's at the 
foot of the bridge, where you sometimes made way 
for your tutor ! There was even Ascot, at rare in- 
tervals. There was the dear old Christopher in the 
midst of us, where many a bowl of bishop was dis- 
cussed, in innocent proportions, prepared by the 
good and careful Garraway. The marvel of marvels 
was, that amongst the whole 600 all enjoyed their 
own peculiar privileges, according to age and stand- 
ing, without disorder or collision — such was the 
discipline of the boys' own creating — ^from the low- 
est boy to him who held the enviable position of 
Captain of the schooL" 



CHAPTEK VI. 

The lower-master during most of Gt>odall's time 
was John Keate, who ruled his own department, 
literally as well as metaphorically, with a very vigo- 
rous hand. On Dr Goodall's election to the pro- 
vostship in 1809, Keate succeeded as head-master. 
His reign was long and successful, though not al- 
ways peaceful by any means. " Keate's time" is 
quoted by those who remember it with various 
comments, differing probably very much with the 
character of the individuals who came under his 
rule, but always as important in Eton's history. 
He was not a weak ruler, at all events, even if he 
were not always a judicious one. There were times 
when he was terribly unpopular, and when the 
boys rose in actual rebellion ; but his firmness and 
decision carried the school through more than one 
dangerous crisis without serious damage. Although 
the numbers at Eton were larger than at any other 
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public school, and the class of boys might be fairly 
considered to stand more upon their personal inde- 
pendence, and to be less amenable to rigid discip- 
line, it is remarkable that at Eton there seems to 
have been none of those determined outbreaks 
which, in their consequences, were almost the ruin 
of the smaller schools of Winchester and Harrow; 
or at least they were more readily suppressed. 
Possibly the yery severity of Keate's discipline, so 
fiar as corporal punishment went, acted as a safety- 
yalve. Boys will stand flogging, and have no 
absurd notions of injured personal honour on that 
score, whatever modem theorists may hold. It is 
anything like interference with recognised privi- 
leges, right or wrong, which they resent as an 
indignity. Their notions of the liberty of the sub- 
ject are as lively and as strongly defined, however 
absurd the definition may sometimes be, as those 
of any independent Englishman of riper years; 
and no head-master will rule a pubHc school suc- 
cessfully, who has not tact enough to understand 
and recognise the claim. Either he will spoil the 
honesty and the manliness of his boys, or he will 
ruin the interests of his schooL School rebellions 
have generally been caused, not by severity of dis- 
cipline, but either by its laxity or irregularity, or 

G 
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by some interference, real or imagined, with these 
popular rights. 

Dr Keate's personal appearance has been graphi- 
cally described by one of his ablest pupils — ^the 
well-known author of *Eothen.' The sketch, if 
somewhat broadly touched, is drawn with charac- 
teristic humour : — 

** He was little more, if more at all, than five feet 
in height, and was not very great in girth; but 
within this space was concentrated the pluck of ten 
battalions. He had a really noble voice, and this 
he could modulate with great skill; but he had 
also the power of quacking like an angry duck, and 
he almost always adopted this mode of communica- 
tion in order to inspire respect. He was a capital 
scholar, but his * ingenuous learning ' had not * soft- 
ened his manners,' and had * permitted them to be 
fierce* — ^tremendously fierce. He had such a com- 
plete command over his temper — ^I mean over his 
good temper — ^that he scarcely ever allowed it to 
appear : you could not put him out of humour — 
that is, out of the ill-humour which he thought to 
be fitting for a head-master. His red shaggy eye- 
brows were so prominent that he habitually used 
them as arms and hands, for the purpose of point- 
ing out any object towards which he wished to 
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direct attention; the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all 
his own. He wore a fancy dress, partly resembling 
the costume of Napoleon, and partly that of a 
widow woman." 

The resemblance to Napoleon is to be explained 
by the fact that all the masters at Eton, up to a 
comparatively recent date, wore cocked-hats, and 
that Keate retained the fashion when it had been 
given up by others. 

Unfortunately, his face, figure, and'costume pre- 
sented irresistible temptations to the greatest novice 
in caricature. **Any one," says the same lively 
writer, " without the least notion of drawing, could 
draw a speaking — ^nay, scolding — ^likeness of Keate." 
And there are copies of one still existing in Eton 
scrap-books, which is the embodiment of the de- 
scription just quoted. A little Italian modeller 
once made a clever statuette of him, which had a 
considerable sale among the boys. A good many 
copies of it also found their way into the shop of a 
compatriot in the same trade at Oxford, where a 
friend of the Doctor's one day saw them. He had 
not been aware that Keate was so popular a chim- 
ney-ornament, ** Do you sell many of these ?" he 
asked, <* yes, sare ; Eton gentlemen buy him 
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many times — ^they have much pleasuie to break hiB 
head." 

But in spite of some peisonal eccentricities, and 
in spite of his vigorous penal discipline, which led 
to the schoolboy derivation of his name from 
;^f«-ani— "dispenser of woe" — ^his pupils learned 
to honour and respect him as they grew up, for 
what one of them justly calls "his unbending 
moral courage and conscientiousness;" and Eton 
never enjoyed a higher reputation than under his 
vigorous rule. The scene at his taking leave was 
positively affecting, from the hearty enthusiasm 
which made the school ring with cheers as he 
withdrew. 

Anecdotes of his day abound in all Eton memo- 
ries. Practical jokes were more common then than 
now, and there was perhaps an additional enjoy- 
ment of them by Keate's pupils from the certain 
explosion of rage which they called forth from him 
when discovered. Great amusement was caused in 
the school from time to time by the clever imper- 
sonations of the head-master by a certain young 
nobleman who had great powers of mimicry. On 
one occasion, disguised in an old gown and cocked- 
hat, so as to present by starlight an exact likeness 
of the Doctor, and accompanied by a schoolfellow 
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representing "Webber" the butler, who nsnally 
carried a lantern before bis master on dark nights, 
be painted Keate's outer door a brilliant red be- 
fore the very eyes of the college watchmen, who 
stood looking on at a respectfcd distance, wonder- 
ing what the doctor could be at, but not question- 
ing his right to do what he would with his own.* 
The same clever imitator went over another night, 
disguised as the Doctor, to the boarding-house kept 
by Mr Hexter the writing-master, and called " ab- 
sence" there (as Xeate was in the habit of doing 
occasionally) without being detected by the boys, 
the captain of the house alone being in the secret. 
He actually concluded his visit by inflicting a lec- 
ture upon Mrs Hexter for some supposed irregu- 
larity in her establishment ; and so perfect was his 
" make-up," that one of the assistant-masters who 



* In an Eton poetioal reminiscence which commemorates 
the event, the watchmen are supposed to be summoned before 
a conclave of masters the next morning, and this is their evi- 
dence : — 

"'We both last night 
Saw him — the Doctor — in his own cocked-hat, 
His bands, his breeches, and his bombasine. 
Paint his own door-post red/ Then great the wrath, 
And great the marvel of that conclave; all 
Turned their cold eyes on him, their dreaded chief. 
Convicted on such damning evidence 
Of this irreverend deed." 
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met In'm on the way touched his cap with all due 
respect to his chief. Amongst other forbidden in- 
dulgences in the school, Keate had thought proper 
to include imibrellas, which he regarded as signs of 
modem effeminacy. Boys are perverse ; and when 
to the comfort of an umbrella was added the spice 
of unlawfulness, it became a point of honour with 
some of the older boys to cany one. The Doctor 
harangued his own division on the subject in his 
bitterest style, and ended by expressing his regret 
to find that Eton boys had degenerated into "school 
girls.'' The next night a party made an expedition 
to the neighbouring village of Upton, took down a 
lai^e board inscribed in smart gilt letters "Seminary 
for Young Ladies," and fixed it up over the great 
west entrance into the school-yard, where it met 
Keate's angry eyes in the morning. He had also 
declared war against a fashion, creeping in among 
the " swells" of those days, of sporting-cut coats 
with brass buttons, which he denounced as against 
the statutes. One morning several boys appeared 
in school in knee-breeches extemporised out of 
flannel, which they defended as strictly statutable. 
But few stories of that day are complete without 
a flogging. It is said that on one occasion, when a 
confirmation was to be held for the school, each 
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master was requested to make out and send in a list 
of the candidates in his own form. One of them 
wrote down the names on the first piece of paper 
which came to hand, which happened unluckily to 
be one of the slips of well-known size and shape 
used as flogging bills, and sent up regularly with 
the names of delinquents for execution. The list 
was put into Keate's hands without explanation; he 
sent for the boys in the regular course, and in spite 
of all protestations on their part, pointing to the 
master's signature to the fatal " bill," flogged them 
all (so the story goes) there and then. Another 
day, a culprit who was due for punishment could 
nowhere be found, and the Doctor was kept wait- 
ing on the scene of action for some time in a state 
of considerable exasperation. In an evil moment 
for himself, a namesake of the defaulter passed 
the door ; he was seized at once by Keate's order, 
and brought to the block as a vicarious sacrifice — 
a second Sir Mungo Malagrowther. Such legends 
may not always bear the strictest investigation; 
but they have at least the kind of truth which some 
Eomanist writers claim for certain apocryphal Acta 
Sanctorum — ^they show " what sort of deeds were 
done." Etonians of that day narrate them with a 
kind of pride, as savouring of the heroic ; they tell. 
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with something of the gusto with which a fox- 
hunter talks of ** a very fast thing," of the number 
of boys whom Keate would finish off (and in work- 
manlike style) in twenty minutes. Eapid as the 
performance was, there was as much ceremonial 
etiquette observed then as now; two collegers 
always " assisting" to hold the culprit down to the 
block — ^an office which does not tend to improve 
their social relations with the oppidans, and which 
it might be wise on the part of the authorities to 
discontinue. 

There was a wholesale execution on one occasion, 
the more terrible as having taken place at night. 
The lower fifth form, for some general offence or 
other, were ordered to attend the eight o'clock " ab- 
sence" (from which they were ordinarily exempt) 
until the end of the halt This would have been 
bearable but for its interference with the boat- 
suppers at Surly on Saturdays. Some of the boys 
belonged to the crews, and the rest took up their 
cause, and agreed to absent themselves in a body. 
On the next Saturday, only two weak-spirited in- 
dividuals out of about eighty answered to their 
names. Justice in this case was speedy as well as 
sure. Masters were sent round to summon the 
guilty parties from their respective boarding-houses 
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(most of them out of their beds) into Keate's 
awful presence, and before midnight all were duly 
castigated — and went to bed again. 

A letter fix)m one of the victims gives a lively 
picture of the scene : — 

'^The infliction of this extra * Absence' had 
continued a week, and was the cause, it may be 
supposed, of much grumbling; but when at the 
end of a few more days no sign of remission was 
given, we began to take a serious view of matters, 
and to consider that something must be done. A 
race night, I think, of the Upper Boats, was com- 
ing on, and, how originating I know not, but a 
sudden report was spread that there was to be 
no absence called that evening. "No doubt we 
were ready to believe what we devoutly wished; 
accordingly we adjourned to the river, and when 
Keate proceeded to his accustomed post, the school- 
yard was totally deserted, and the school was re- 
presented by a half-silly fellow, peeping out from 
the door of lower chamber. 

"An innovation in school discipline had been 
lately made, in allowing a fifth-form boy to decline 
being flogged, the alternative being that he must 
leave the school forthwith. I rather imagine that 
there was some intention to claim this privilege 
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generally in the present case. It would, however, 
have been a most awkward thing to send away a 
fourth part of the school, and there is little doubt 
that next day an organised resistance would have 
been established. But Keate had not taught 
Latin for nothing. ^^ Divide et impera" was 
a useful motto in present circumstances; and 
no sooner were we safe in our tutors' and dames' 
houses, than he summoned a council of war, 
with the result of which we were very shortly 
made acquainted. 

" There had been some talk about our evening 
proceedings, and suppositions were hazarded as to 
*what next.' I was just comfortably asleep at 
about a quarter past eleven, when a light appeared 
in my room, and my tutor, Pickering (a great 
favourite with us, his first pupils), stood before me 
in cap and gown. 

" * B ,* he said, * I have come to ask you 

whether you intentionally stayed away from the 
absence this evening ? ' 

« < Why, yes, sir, I think I did.' 

" * Then perhaps you will have no objection to 
come with me, and tell Dr Keate so 1 ' 

" < Oh ' — ^I answered, not exactly seeing the 
necessity for such a step at that most unseasonable 
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hour — * I will, to-morrow ; I am sure he will 
believe you, if you will tell him.' 

" * I had much rather that he heard it from you: 
indeed you will really greatly obhge me if you will 
come with me at once and explain the matter to 
him/ 

" Such an appeal was unanswerable, and I 
promised to be ready in a few minutes. He was 
waiting in the hall, where I found four fellow- 
delinquents already assembled. Headed by him, 
we sallied out towards the school-yard, instead of 
Keate's house. It was a dark night, but we could 
hear the movements of others in various quarters. 
A single lamp was over Keate's chambers, and by 
its light we could see a group of figures at each 
pillar of the row of arches under the Upper School. 
My tutor led us to a vacant one, and there was a 
dead silence. We could see by the reflection that 
there were lights in the room above. Presently a 
clattering of feet, and down came half-a-dozen fel- 
lows. We could not see who they were, or speak 
to them, and they turned under the archway and 
vanished. This was repeated more than once, suc- 
cessive groups vacating their post and ascending the 
stairs. The " explanation *' did not seem to take 
up much time. I have an idea that my feelings 
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were somewhat akin to those I recollect in earlier 
days at Cartwright's the dentist, when waiting in a 
long dining-room, and seeing others ushered in to 
his sanctum, and coming out, holding their hand- 
kerchiefs to their mouths, but rather happy than 
otherwise. However, our turn soon came. My 
tutor went forward to the door, and having, I sup- 
posed, given in his list of candidates for honours, 
returned with a most polite, * iN'ow, if you please,* 
ushered us to the foot of the stairs, and started 
off in search of further victims. A colleger with 
about a dozen long rods was handing them treah. 
and fresh to Keate, who with a very dignified air 
cast the used ones behind him. ' I^ow for the ex- 
planation,' thought L Looking at his list, he 

called my name — 'B y I did not expect this 

of you — kneel down.' Practice makes perfect; 
and perhaps knowing that there was plenty of work 
before him he was unusually expeditious. Upon 
dismissal, acting on the principle of * business first, 
pleasure afterwards,' finding myself rather wide 
awake, and at liberty, I adjourned to a neighbour- 
ing dame's, and in a friend's room obtained some- 
thing for supper; aud an hour afterwards, when 
I retired once more to bed at nearly one in the 
morning, the work of castigation was still in pro- 
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gress. A few stood out, but finding themselves in 
a minority, submitted with a good grace, and so 
our incipient rebellion came to an ignominious 
end." 

It was not easy for a culprit to plead a successful 
excuse before Keate, if once his name was in the 
bill for punishment. But one escape will long be 
remembered, though no narration can do justice to 
its highly ridiculous circumstances. A boy who 
grew up afterwards to be one of Eton's most cher- 
ished names — the more so because cut off in early 
manhood — had got into trouble, and was looking 
forward to his first flogging with some nervousness. 
Some mischievous schoolfellows recommended a 
preparation of gaU-nuts as an infallible recipe for 
making the surface to which it was applied insensi- 
ble to pain. The restdt will be readily understood, 
by those who know the composition of ink — ^and 
is certainly one of those cases better imagined than 
described. It was impossible to put in an appear- 
ance before the Doctor in that state; a strictly 
private consultation with his tutor (the Eton boy's 
usual resource in difficulties) ended in that gentle- 
man's waiting upon Xeate, and explaining the 
impossibility of the impending operation being 
performed without great risk to the graviiy of 
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both head-master and attendant collegers; and a 
^^pcena" of some hundred lines was accepted in 
commutation. 

There was an outbreak at one period of Keate's 
rule — ^in 1818 — the nearest approach to a rebellion 
at Eton within present memory. For nearly a week 
the school was almost in a state of anarchy. It 
was caused chiefly by impatience of Keate's general 
bearing and language towards the boys, but the 
immediate grievance was an alteration in the hour 
of locking up. 

" You ask for an impartial account of it," writes 
an Etonian fiiend who saw it. " Well, it was a 
foohsh, cowardly, and ferocious outbreak on the 
part of the boys. Great evils had arisen from the 
lateness of the hour (6 p.m.) at which they were 
locked up in the winter, and Keate resolved to 
mend matters by turning the key at five, to the 
which the school generally demurred. Windsor 
Fair, which was going on at the time, afforded 
ample means for supplying the commissariat with 
eggs, and the mutineers generally with whistles, 
crackers, and detonating balls. This warfare, car- 
ried on in the dim Hght of afternoon school, lasted 
for several days, until the more audacious of the 
rebels entered the school and smashed the head- 
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master's desk, exhibiting him, duiing the next 
lesson-time, on a bare scaffold, something like a 
diminutive Charles I. An unhappy little colleger 
was pounced upon as a suspected vedette ; he was 
imprisoned in Chambers, and, under the pressure 
of the peine forte et dure, at last revealed the cul- 
prits. They were summarily and publicly expelled. 
There was something solemn in the proceeding; 
for it was then generally believed that expulsion 
involved ruin in after life — ^that the army, navy, 
and universities rejected the expelled, and that the 
follies of a boy were to be more heavily visited than 
the sins of a man. One incident I well remember : 
as Xeate passed sentence, I saw the tears rise to 
the eyes of one of the masters and flow down his 
cheeks. He is the only one of the whole staff now 
living — may God bless his kindly old heart ! That 
Keate was right throughout does not admit of a 
shadow of doubt ; but somehow he always had an 
unlucky way of acting right in a wrong manner. 
He had, as Kinglake truly says, * the pluck of ten 
battalions;' but he was always parading his battal- 
ions; he always acted fiercely as well as firmly; 
he was an utter infidel as to the existence of chiv* 
airy in boys. Still, he was a great scholar, an 
elegant poet, a capital teacher ; and we must not 
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hold lightly the man who has flogged half the 
ministers, secretaries, bishops, generals, and dukes 
of the present century. 

^^ There has been but stingy recognition of 
Keate's merits as a head-master. On examining 
the lists of Cambridge prizemen from 1816 to 
1826, I find the following results — and we must 
remember that every Eton man at the tmiyersity 
between those dates was Keate-taught pur et 
simple: — 



Browne's Medalliite, 

Prise Comp., Latin and English, 

Cbanoelloi's Medal, 

Ponon Prize, 

Chanc. Eng. Medal, 

Craven Scholars, . 

BaUye do., . 



Total. Bton. 



15 
20 
10 
10 
7 
2 



or considerably more than one-third of the classical 
prizes which were open to the world." 

"*You have seen,' said an old schoolfellow 
high in university honours and office, *only the 
rough side of Keate. I called at Hartley not 
long ago, and on the grass in fix)nt of the house 
stood the old man with his coat oflF, surrounded 
by a parcel of happy children, boys and girls, 
playing baby-cricket. The first words I heard 
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were — *Mrs Keate, that's not fair — petticoat 
before wicket/"* 

An anecdote whicli Mr Coleridge tells in his 
evidence before the late Commission refers to an 
earlier outbreak of a similar character, and speaks 
strongly for Keate's generosity. 

"A boy in school threw a large stone at the 
head-master^s head in the middle of school-time. 
What the master would have done had he not been 
a sensible and generous man, I do not know ; it 

* Mrs Keate was a very elegant woman. In the year 1814, 
during a match with Epsom, the Eton champion, John Hard- 
ing, scored 74 — an extraordinary number in those days, when 
the bowling generally beat the bat. It called forth a poem 
from a clever colleger (" Marshal " Stone *), in which were the 
following lines. The Doctor saw them, and was vastly amused 
by them : — 

" No vulgar wood was the bat of might 
That swung m the grasp of Harding wight ; 
No Tulgar maker's name it wore. 
Nor vulgar was the name it bore. 
It was a bat full fair to see. 
And it drove the bsJls right lustily ; 
Without a flaw, without a speck. 
Smooth as fair Hebe's ivory neck — 
It was withal so light, so neat. 
The Harding called ii—Mr» Keate:' 

When the allied sovereigns were present at a fdte in the 
gardens at Frogmore, in 1815, the King of Prussia is said to 
have gone up and kissed Mrs Keate,— making the excuse of 
her remarkable likeness to Ms Queen. 

* See note E, Appendix. 
H 
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would have been open to hiin to have expelled the 
boy on the spot; but he knew that to have 
adopted such a course would have been to have 
ruined him for life. But what he did do was to 
rise ftom his seat and say, * I require to know who 
the individual was who threw that stone/ It was 
a boy who was unknown to him [a son of Sir George 
Dallas], and the boy stood up and said, * It was I 
did it, sir, and I beg your pardon :* and the master 
forgave him on the spot." 

Keate once received a formal challenge from one 
of his elder scholars (he was not an Irishman) 
whom he had accused, perhaps erroneously, of 
falsehood. He gave the challenger every opportu- 
nity to withdraw his note; but the foolish boy 
stood upon what he considered his privileges as a 
gentleman, and had to leave the school 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Until the foundation by the Duke of Newcastle, 
in 1829, of the scholarship which bears his name, 
honours at Eton (and indeed the school exercises 
in great measure) were confined to Latin verse. 
Such a limitation is not to be defended ; but there 
is no doubt that the consequence was that the 
Eton versification was very good indeed. The 
specimens preserved in the ' MusdB Etonenses' are 
chiefly those exercises which, firam their excellence, 
were laid before the provost, by a time-honoured 
custom, as a claim for the weekly half-holiday 
called "Play," — a ceremony which some other 
public schools have borrowed. In those volumes 
are some admirable verses by Eton celebrities of 
many generations — ^by Fox and Canning, " Bobus" 
Smith and William Frere, Henry Hallam and 
Lord Derby ; but perhaps none rivalling in beauty 
those by the Marquess Wellesley already men- 
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tioned. The average Eton education might not be 
very high ; but there was among the few a genuine 
love of elegant scholarship for its own sake, not 
always found in our great schools at present : few 
modem scholars have studied Homer like William 
Ewart Gladstone, and certainly none have trans- 
lated him like Lord Derby. 

The classical work was very much limited to 
Homer, Horace, and Viigil. Attic Greek was 
learned chiefly in a sort of private class, first estab- 
lished by Dr Goodall, consisting of the Sixth, and 
a few of the upper divisions of the Fifth. These 
read up for the head-master a certain amount of 
extra work, called " Play," because a Greek play 
was commonly the subject. This was almost con- 
fined to collegers, few oppidans reaching that posi- 
tion in the school. The Sixth Form at Eton has 
always been remarkably small, numbering only 20 
boys, even when the total numbers exceed 800 — 
a much smaller proportion than at any other schooL 
It now always consists of ten collegers and ten 
oppidans ; consequently, few of the latter have any 
chance of reaching it — ^a manifest disadvantage, as 
cutting off a very legitimate object of ambition. 

The numbers at Eton fell off considerably dur- 
ing the last year of Dr Keate's long mastership. 
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When lie retired after his twenty-five years' ser- 
vice, Edward Craven Hawtrey, one of the assistant- 
masters, succeeded him. He introduced into the 
school reforms which both those who approved 
and those who disapproved agreed in pronouncing 
"sweeping." Keate, who was consulted on the 
subject, was generous enough to recognise the 
courage and the wisdom of the changes, which, 
as he fairly said, he had grown too old to think 
of introducing. Hawtrey at once subdivided the 
overgrown forms, or divisions, as they are termed 
at Eton, in which above one hundred boys had 
worked under the same master. Keate, when 
head-master, had at one time in his own division 
nearly ttoo hundred — ^the Sixth and the upper divi- 
sion of the Fifth — all of whom he was supposed 
to teach personally. A boy might reckon upon 
being called up twice or three times during the 
whole half-year. I^ew assistant-masters were grad- 
ually added in some proportion to the numbers of 
the school : the promotion of boys in college (and 
consequently the regular succession to Eing's) was 
made to depend more upon the results of the 
examination "trials," and not, as before, almost 
entirely upon seniority of admission. Up to this 
time, a boy's place on the foundation was secured 
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to liim once for all at his entrance, unless lie for- 
feited it by some gross idleness or misconduct. 
"Little children are sent to Eton," says a young 
contemporary writer in the * Etonian,' "hardly 
escaped from petticoats, and in a sort of manner 
predestinated for King's : they work their way 
upwards by degrees — ^by removes." Even if a boy 
came to the school at first as an oppidan, as was 
common, still, if he was "entered for college," 
upon his election he took his place above all those 
who were entered subsequently; so that the object, 
of course, was to enter the school as early as pos- 
sible, if "King's" was an object of ambition; 
while, in order to avoid the notorious hardships to 
which the lower boys in college were subject, it 
had become not unusual for a candidate to post- 
pone his actual standing for election untU the very 
last year in which he was eligible. A child was 
actually admitted in 1820 as an oppidan, when he 
was four and a half years old. 

These changes made Dr Hawtrey unpopular at 
first with the boys — schoolboys are wonderfully 
conservative — as well as with some of the older 
masters. There were tremendous hootings when 
the new head-master appeared at "Absence;" and 
such of the assistant-masters as were supposed to 
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have aided the new reforms by their advice and 
support, were mobbed on their going in and out 
of evening school on the dark winter days, and 
saluted with discharges of squibs and crackers 
intended to be anything but complimentary. But 
the feeling soon wore away, and the school grew 
and prospered. The numbers, in 1846, reached 
the hitherto unprecedented mark of 777. 

The annals of the school under Hawtrey were 
tolerably peaceful, and therefore perhaps somewhat 
duller than the stirring times of Keate. The 
principal " difficulties " arose out of the Fifth of 
November celebrations, and the accompanying at- 
tempts at bonfires and fireworks in the quadrangle. 
One year these proceedings ended in the expulsion 
of some of the ringleaders, and the popular fer- 
ment was very great in consequence. But Hawtrey 
showed a good deal of tact and moderation, and 
in the end this was appreciated by the school A 
great sensation was occasioned one Fourth of June 
by the disappearance firom that chamber of horrors 
known as the "Library" of the flogging - block. 
The well-known Marquess of Waterford, with one 
or two companions who had just left Eton, entered 
the room by an open window (by walking along 
the stone ledge from one of the windows of Upper 
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School), forced the lock of the door from within, 
and carried their prize off in triumph in spite of 
an attempt to stop them on the part of the 
college watchman. The trophy is still in exist- 
ence at Cnrraghmore, but it is needless to say that 
its place at Eton has heen filled by an efficient 
substitute. 

Of Hawtrey's successors, Dr Gk)odford (now pro- 
vost) and Dr Balston, this chronicle shaU be silent. 
That Eton's reputation has not suffered in their 
hands, may be sufficiently gathered fix)m the fact 
of there being now 825 names on the school list. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The seventy scholars on the foundation are elected 
annually, as vacancies occur, by the provost, vice- 
provost, and head-master of Eton, and the provost 
and two fellows of King's College (called " posers " 
— ^more properly " opposers "), who come down to 
Eton for the purpose, generally about the end of 
July. In old times they rode from Cambridge 
to Eton with their servants and sumpter-horses. 
Charges occur regularly in the college accounts for 
their entertainment, as well as for " horse-bread " 
for their geldings. It is curious to notice the 
gradual increase in refinement in the matter of their 
accommodation ; from the " rushes " for their cham- 
ber, and the bedstead (apparently only one) that 
was "borrowed" for them in 1669 and 1671, 
to the luxury of linen sheets provided in the 
next century. The sum of five shillings was 
"distributed amongst them," as the customary 
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honorarimn, so late as 1767. Much form and cere- 
mony was wont to be observed on the occasion, 
which under the fireedom of modem habits has been 
gradually disused. The two provosts used to meet 
at the College gates, and greet each other with the 
" kiss of peace," even within present memory, and 
many other antique courtesies passed between the 
Eton and Cambridge electors. The senior colleger 
still welcomes the visitors, as at Winchester, with 
a Latin oration at the gates. The election itself, 
until within the last few years, had become a mere 
matter of private nomination. By the original 
statutes it was to be entirely open, with the excep- 
tion of a few preferential claims which have been 
mentioned; and up to Queen Elizabeth's time, if 
the Latin " Gonsuetvdinarium " then drawn up is 
to be trusted, it had continued to be so. I^otice 
was to be posted on the college gates seven weeks 
before the election, announcing that the royal 
foundation was free to all boys " liberalis ingenii et 
egregice indolis,^* and charging the electors to choose 
the fittest out of all Britain. But there is suffi- 
cient record that from very early times — ^perhaps 
even from the first — the appointments were looked 
upon more or less as pieces of patronage, for which 
interest was continually made. The notice was put 
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up as usual ; but the election came to this, that the 
provost of Eton nominated to the first vacancy, the 
provost of King's to the second, the vice-provost 
of Eton to the third, and so on through the four 
other electors, each taking his proportion of pat- 
ronage according to this amicable arrangement. As 
to examination, — there was an examination of the 
candidates, certainly; and this is the account given 
of it in 1811 by a living witness : — 

^'One of the assistant -masters 'coached' the 
boys before they went to the examination. Pas- 
sages were selected from those books which we 
were in the habit of doing — ^a few verses from 
* Famaby,' a fable of -^op, a piece of Caesar or 
Ovid — but they were all prepared beforehand with 
the passages. The electors had copies of the books 
put before them, and the junior * poser,' who had 
the arrangement and labour of the election, just 
opened the book and turned down the leaf at the 
passage; A was called on to construe a line, and 
B another, and so on. Certain questions were then 
asked in the shape of parsing, and that was the 
amount of examination for those boys who went 
in to coUege." * 

* Evidence of the Provost of Kingf s College. Public Schools 
Report, iii. p. 284. 
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There were seldom more candidates, however, 
than vacancies in those days, owing to the hard- 
ships and discomforts of college. The same wit- 
ness remembers one case of a boy being rejected : 
"it was found utterly impossible to get him to 
decline bonus, and on that occasion all the 
electors were of opinion that he really was not 
eligible." Attempts at a reform in this matter 
were often made by individuals, but without success 
until 1820, when the examination was made rather 
more of a reality. It was not until Dr Hawtrey's 
reign, however, that much real reform took effect. 
For the last twenty years the election has been by 
a perfectly open competition, and the number of 
candidates fSar exceeds the vacancies. The result 
is that the collegers are always, in point of ability, 
the Slite of the school. 

A similar change has taken place in the election 
to the scholarships at King's College. The King's 
scholars (who alone are eligible) no longer go off 
by seniority in regular rotation, as vacancies occur, 
but four are now elected annually by a strictly 
competitive examination. Until this last altera- 
tion, the nimiber who might succeed in each year 
was quite uncertain; sometimes there were as 
many as seven or eight vacancies, sometimes not 
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more than one or two. It might even happen (as 
it did so late as 1842) that there were " no places;" 
and even the captain of the school would have to 
wait another year for his election, supposing him 
to be fortunate enough not to he superannuated — 
for none are eligible after nineteen. 

The condition of the collegers remained, for 
many generations, apparently little altered from 
what it had been in the days when the complaint 
was made to Laud. The Eton witnesses who were 
examined before the Royal Commission only con- 
firmed the account of it which might have been 
heard from every living Etonian who had suffered 
under the system. I^ot the strongest love for their 
old school, nor the peculiar esprit de corps which 
has always marked the King's scholars, could check 
the unanimous reprobation with which they spoke 
of the arrangements which were allowed, by the 
neglect and indifference (to say no worse) of those 
in authority, to disgrace a liberal foundation for the 
sons of gentlemen. Things reached their worst 
under the long provostship of Dr GoodalL It is 
sad to remember that, during the thirty years of 
his absolute and irresponsible power, he should 
have shown himself so utterly neglectful of the 
rights and interests of the scholars of the noble 
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foundation over which he presided. While their 
expenses were little less than those of the oppidans 
— ^for a colleger's bills amounted to £80 or £100 
aryear when the oppidans' were lower than at pre- 
sent — "they had," says an Etonian writer, "all 
the discomfort and degradation of charity-boys." 
Perhaps this is rather strong language; but the 
discomforts, at any rate, were very great — so great, 
that for many years the numbers were not kept up. 
Instead of 70 scholars there were at one time not 
more than 35. In one year there were but six 
candidates for forty vacancies. I^ot all the pro- 
spective advantages of King's could induce parents 
to send young boys to encounter such hardships 
and deprivations. They were lodged, as they might 
have been &om the original foundation, in one 
large and three small chambers, where they were 
supposed to live, and work, and sleep. They hired 
for themselves, as was almost a necessity, a room 
somewhere in the town (of course at an additional 
expense), where they took their breakfast and tea, 
and lodged during the day. These private rooms 
were considered sacred from the intrusion of any 
master or college authority, and their occupants 
were, so far, not amenable to the slightest control ; 
but the comfort and independence of this domicile 
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was no doubt very higUy enjoyed. There was no 
breakfast at all provided for them in college. The 
dinners consisted entirely of mutton until about 
1840, when Provost Hodgson added roast and 
boiled beef, each one day in the week. Though 
the mutton was always of excellent quality, the 
maimer in which it was served (to say nothing of 
the want of variety) made it often impossible for a 
young boy who had not a robust appetite to get 
any dinner at all that he could eat. The joints 
were served in messes, a leg or a shoulder serving 
for eight boys, a loin or neck for six — the best 
joints goiog to the elder boys. They were put 
upon the table, and the boys carved for themselves. 
The captain of the joint cut his own portion liber- 
ally from the best part, and passed it on to the 
next in seniority, who slashed away at it after his 
own taste. It may be imagined what sort of chance 
was left for the junior, if the joint happened to be 
a loin or a shoulder, and he had not appetite enough 
for the fat and bones. The knives and forks often 
ran short, and he was obliged sometimes to be 
content with the reversion of those modem con- 
veniences — ^which, perhaps the authorities might 
have argued, were not contemplated by their pious 
founder. There was on Sundays the addition, for 
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such as could eat it, of plum-pudding of a peculiar 
construction, made of unchopped suet and un- 
stoned raisins. The beer, which was often very 
bad, was drunk out of painted tin mugs, which 
gave it anything but a relish.* At eight o'clock 
every evening the doors of the lower school passage 
were locked; and firom that time until seven in 
the morning, or half-past in the winter, when they 
were unlocked again for school, the collegers were 
left entirely to themselves; for the masters, who 
originally slept in the same building, had long re- 
moved into their private houses ; and it is only of 
late years that a special assistant-master has been 
appointed to live in college, and exercise some sort 
of domestic superintendence over the boys. It 
may be imagined that Long Chamber became the 
scene of considerable irregularities. The Sixth 

* A discussion took place on one occasion amongst the autho- 
rities on the question whether it was necessary that the col- 
legers should in future have their potatoes peeled, like other 
civilised beings, or sent up in their skins. Two of the fellows 
at that time bore the same name, though not related. One 
was an advocate for the peeling system — declaring that the 
boys had been treated "like hogs; " the other opposed it, as 
an unnecessary piece of refinement. They were distinguished 

by the coUegers in future as "Hog R " and "Peeli-po 

R ;" and the descendants of both families, who were in 

the school for many generations, always bore the hereditary 
nicknames of " Hogs " and " Peelipos." 
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Form did jiist as they pleased ; and if any among 
them were vicious or tyrannical, the life of a junior 
was sometimes veiy miserable indeed. A good 
deal of his time out of school passed in the com- 
bined occupations of valet, cook, housemaid, and 
shoeblack to his master; but that was endurable 
enough, if, like those fonctionaiies in the outer 
world, he was allowed to have his meals and his 
sleep in peace, which was a blessing by no means 
secure to him. He might have to sit up half the 
night to arrange and attend upon a late Sixth-form 
supper (frequently including the concoction of a 
bowl of punch) ; or if he had the luck to get into 
his bed (where he found scant bed-clothes and no 
pillow) in tolerably good time, he had a good 
chance of being awoke by the sudden tilting of his 
bedstead, and finding himself half-«mothered, heels 
upwards, in the darkness. Many of the scenes which 
Long Chamber saw during successive generations 
of occupants it may be well to bury in oblivion ; 
but its reminiscences had also their comic side, 
which, if not remarkably edifying, was harmless 
enough. Never, probably, were performances more 
thoroughly enjoyed, or productive of more uproari- 
ous fiin both to actors and audience, than the 
theatricals which were there got up, before the 
I 
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more ambitious amateurs set up their establishment 
in Datchet Lane ; and certainly never were suppers 
more enjoyed than those which were brought in 
surreptitiously through "lower-chamber window" 
from the old "Christopher." There was at least 
some excuse for this contraband supply ; for there 
was no such meal as tea, and the college supper 
consisted exclusively of fat breasts of mutton. 
The old story of the sow who was carried up to 
the leads of the roof when in an " interesting " con- 
dition, and there fed upon the fragments of the 
hall dinners until every one of her young family 
in succession supplied roast pig for Long Cham- 
ber suppers, though often denounced as apocry- 
phal, rests upon better authority than a poet's 
licence ;* and it is an undoubted fact that a donkey 
— ^though with what possible motive is hard now to 
conjecture, as there could be no hope of suppers from 
that quarter — ^was kept in chamber for at least one 
night, and regaled with the unaccustomed luxury 
of veal-pie. Ducks and fowls were fattened to per- 

• " By nigfht we dragged her to the college tower 
From her warm bed, and up the cork-screw stair 
With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow. 
And on the leads we kept her till she piggM. 
. . . We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine." 

—Tennyson, Walking to th^ MaiL 
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fection there by the fags, and eaten with great 
satisfaction by their masters. 

It may easily be supposed that, with such a 
variety of occupants, Long Chamber stood in need 
of occasional purification. It was nominally swept 
out by the college servants eveiy morning; but 
cobwebs hung from the roof in picturesque profu- 
sion, and under and behind the beds disturbing 
brush or broom seldom penetrated. Once in the 
year, just before election week, there was a solemn 
lustration. AU animal lodgers, except the boys, 
were banished by authority, and the floor — which 
was never known to be washed — ^was polished after 
a highly original and ingenious fashion known as 
" rug-riding." A strong rug from one of the beds 
was gathered up in the fashion of a hammock, with 
a folded blanket for a seat, and a rope made fast to 
it, to which were attached, at due intervals, two or 
three cricket-stumps crosswise. A heavy boy sat, 
or rather lay back, in the hollow of the rug, holding 
on by each side, while a team of four or six others, 
laying hold of the stumps to pull by, dragged him 
as fast as they could go up and down the chamber. 
An hour or so of this process left a very tolerable 
polish on the floor — and upon the person of the 
rug-rider. The beds were then covered with grand 
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green cloth rugs, and the room decorated with green 
houghs — of which waggon-loads were hrought from 
Bumham Beeches and Hedgerley for the occasion 
— a veiy ancient mode of decoration, alluded to in 
the " Consuetudinarium" before quoted, and com- 
mon to other public school anniversaries. In this 
holiday trim it was supposed to be leady for the 
inspection of visitois, who then, as now, thronged 
Eton in election week. 

But Long Chamber, with all its traditions, good 
or evil, ia now a thing of the past. It was totally 
altered in 1844 ; the scholars now have each 
their separate room, where they sleep and study, 
except a few of the juniors, who occupy a small 
dormitory partitioned off into cubicles. The in- 
variable mutton has given place to roast beef two 
days in the week : the head-master, or his deputy, 
dines in halL; and the breakfast and tea are as 
comfortably arranged as in the oppidan boarding- 
houses. 

Formerly these houses were almost entirely kept 
by "Dames" or "Dominies," — the latter being the 
old style when there was a male head of the estab- 
lishment, though now the term "Dame" applies 
to all without reference to sex. Tutors and assist- 
ant-masters used to live in most of these houses. 
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but had no change over the boys. Only the lower- 
master and some of the senior assistant-masters 
kept houses of their own. There are now twenty 
boarding-houses kept by masters, and ten by 
" Dames," — of whom four only are ladies. Some 
of these latter have as few as ten boys in their 
house, and the younger ones take all their meals 
with them, and come into the drawing-room in the 
evenings. In some of the masters' houses there 
are as many as fifty. If there is any fault with 
the commissariat in any of these establishments, it 
maybe safely said to be the prevalent modem error 
of encouraging boys in luxury. 

A peculiarity in the arrangements at Eton is, 
that the school is practically divided into two. 
The division seems to have been in force £rom the 
very earliest times — ^the three lower forms having 
been then, as now, under the charge of the ogti- 
ariu8f or, as he is now called, the lower-master, 
who has the appointment of his own assistants, 
and is practically independent of the head-master, 
and subject only to the control of the provost. 
This lower school has been comparatively remodel- 
led of late years. Very much of the improvement 
was due to Mr Coleridge while lower-master, and 
it has continued since. Boys are entered in this 
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department as early as seven years old — in fact, as 
soon as they are able to read, and often when they 
can hardly write. Though nominally members of 
a great public school, they are really secured from 
most of the dangers and difficulties which might 
be supposed to make such a school objectionable 
for very young boys. Ever since 1842 a separate 
boarding-house has been set apart for these, and 
they have even a separate playground into which 
no upper boy may intrude. They take all their 
meals under domestic superintendence, and, in hcty 
lead a much more " home "-like life than at many 
schools which are called private. The Eton autho- 
rities are probably right in considering that there 
is no school more desirable for a boy in delicate 
health. That the arrangements are popular with 
parents may be concluded from the fact, that 
whereas some years ago— from 1834 to 1839 — ^the 
numbers in this lower school varied from 22 to 11, 
they have lately reached 150. It is intended even- 
tually to have two large boarding-houses confined 
exclusively to these boys, so as to take in all whose 
friends desire it. 

The jealousy between collegers and oppidans 
was at one time very strong, and led to a very re- 
prehensible amount of ill-feeling. It seems to have 
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been at its height about thirty or forty years ago ; 
for before that time they appear to have mixed to- 
gether much more amicably. There was, of course, 
some diflference of social position between the two 
classes in many indiyidual cases; but this has 
never been sufficient to account of itself for the 
superiority assumed by the oppidans; for there 
have always been amongst the King's scholars 
many boys of good and well-known family. The 
traditionary hardships and roughnesses of their 
life in college may seem partly the explanation; 
and the slovenly and forlorn appearance of some of 
the lower boys, who were condemned to that life 
at an early age, was enough to discredit the whole 
body in the eyes of their more fortunate schoolfel- 
lows. But in the schoolboy life, the mere feet of a 
distinctive dress and a separate domicile is sufficient 
to account for a good deal of antagonistic feeling, 
which exists under the same circumstances at other 
schools, though not so strongly developed. Kor 
is this antagonism whoUy the result of an assump- 
tion of superiority on the oppidans* part ; there is 
also "a defensive pride" on the part of the collegers. 
The animosity used formerly to be such that an 
oppidan never ventured, of his own free will, into 
the college haU or into Long Chamber : though, if 
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a lower boy, he was sometimes called in by a col- 
leger who had the right to &g him, and employed 
to perform some menial office, in retaliation for the 
insults which were continually being heaped upon 
the collegers outside their own domain. The snow- 
balling fights between the two bodies had more 
earnest than sport in them : and in these the col- 
legers* gowns served them as shields, and gaye 
them a better chance of holding their own against 
superior numbers. At present, the great struggle 
is at the annual football match " at the wall/' upon 
St Andrew's Day, between the picked elevens of 
each body. In this fierce contest a good deal of 
" spite " is shown — ^more than in the most savage 
days of the Sirth-form match at Rugby— and the 
" chaff" is iast and furious. K the collegers gain 
the victory, prudence generally counsels a retreat 
as soon as possible into their own fastnesses (espe- 
cially for the younger boys who have been cheering 
on their champions) in order to escape vengeance 
fipom the overwhelming numbers of their irate an- 
tagonists. But, on the whole, the relations between 
the two bodies have become much more peaceable, 
if not very cordial, of late : and though we are told 
in evidence that it is still « almost a natural thing 
for a small oppidan to dislike a small colleger," yet, 
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as boys rise into the upper part of the school, this 
feeling wears off. 

Fagging at Eton has now become almost nomi- 
nal, except in college. The privilege belongs to the 
Sixth Form, and to the whole of the Fifth except 
the lowest division. These last hold a neutral 
position ; and all below the Fifth (about 400) are 
fags. Unlike most other public schools, there is 
no fagging either at football or cricket; the latter 
was abolished by Dr Hawtrey. In the boarding- 
houses a fag has little more to do than to bring up 
the kettle for his master's breakfast, boil his eggs, 
and toast his bread — ^which a slovenly lower boy is 
sometimes accused of doing over his lamp, as the 
most expeditious method of at least blacking it 
The same services are required £rom him at tea; 
and, with the exception of carrying an occasional 
message, this is about the amount of work which 
an oppidan £9ig has to do ; and this only lasts until 
he gets into the Fifth Form, which many boys do 
now within their first year. Even in college^ the 
life of a fag is liberty itself compared with older 
days. A junior colleger calls his master at half- 
past six or seven, makes his tea and toast, and 
sometimes has to wait, if the senior be more than 
usually exacting ; and as he has also to attend an 
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early construe with his tutor, this may have the 
result of throwing back his own breakfast until as 
late as ten o'clock — ^the only real hardship in the 
matter. At the college dinner three lower boys 
(called servitors) wait to hand the plates and pour 
out beer : their dinner is half an hour later, with 
the "upper servitor" — one of the higher boys, 
who superintends the hall economy. The duties 
fall heavier upon individual fags in college, ow- 
ing to these being fewer in proportion to their 
masters : there are seldom more than twelve lower 
boys, whose services are divided amongst the ten 
Sixth-form, and the senior Fifth-form colleger. 

The old monitorial or Sixth-form authority has 
almost ceased to exist at Eton. It is singular that 
a form of government which was adopted there, 
probably at the original foundation of the college, 
fix)m the Winchester model, and which was im- 
ported into both Harrow and Rugby, according 
to the most reHable traditions, by their Etonian 
head-masters, should have survived in the two 
younger schools as well as in its original birthplace, 
improved and developed, not weakened, by the 
lapse of time, but should have fallen into complete 
abeyance at Eton. " In theory, the ten first oppi- 
dans and the seven first collegers have still moni- 
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tonal power;" but in practice, the former rarely 
exercise it — ^never, unless by special direction of 
the masters. Even in college this authority is now 
seldom put in force, and the instances are becoming 
more and more exceptional The right to set 
punishments is admitted to belong to the Sixth 
form generally, but not that of inflicting any kind 
of personal chastisement, except amongst the col- 
legers. In fact, as one of the younger witnesses 
before the late Commission expressively phrased it, 
"It is not thought the thing for a Sixth -form 
oppidan to lick a boy." Such a corrective process 
would be more tolerated by Eton public opinion if 
it were performed by the captain of the boats. It 
is only within the last twenty years or so that the 
Sixth-form authority has fallen into such total dis- 
use ; and the Eton masters, in their evidence be- 
fore the Eoyal Commissioners, are not entirely agreed 
as to the change having been altogether beneficial; 
" it has perhaps a tendency to exalt physical above 
literary success." It is admitted by all parties that 
" the boys throughout the school are very greatly 
influenced and controlled by leading boys who have 
earned their eminence in games ;" but it is argued 
on the other hand that this, together with " the 
practice of the masters to use these natural leaders 
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as their occasional agents in conrmimicating their 
views and wishes in cases where they think it 
right to avoid direct interference," works better in 
practice than what is called the monitorial system.* 
One form of punishment nsed by a Sixth-fonn 
boy for a misdemeanor in a junior is peculiar to 
Eton, and probably dates from a very early period. 
He sets the offender to compose an epigram in 
English, Greek, or Latin, at his option — ^usually of 
four lines. The amount of point required £rom the 
unwilling poet appears to be indefinite; and these 
performances have probably suffered considerably 
in this respect, since one very tempting resource 
has been cut off It was usual for the author to 
turn such wit as he might possess against the im- 
poser of the penalty — ^and, if fairly done, it was 
held perfectly lawful ; but this kind of retaliation 
on the victim's part has long been forbidden. 

• See Appendix to Public Schools Report, pp. 128, 183, &c. 
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The most peculiar and strikmg of all old Eton 
customs is now a thing of the past, though never 
to be forgotten by any who have been present, 
whether as actors or spectators — ^the Montem, or 
more properly " Ad Montem,'' procession. In its 
later phases, as known to any now living, it was a 
muster of the whole school in a sort of semi-mili- 
tary array, with band and colours, to march out to 
a mound in a field about a mile and a half distant 
— the well-known Salt-Hill — ^where the " ensign " 
waved his flag, the boys cheered, and the ceremony 
so far was over. The professed object was to col- 
lect ftom the crowds of visitors who were always 
gathered on the occasion, contributions of money, 
called ^^Salt" to supply the ^^ captain" of the day 
— the head colleger — ^with funds for his Cambridge 
expenses. For this purpose two " Salt-bearers " — 
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usually the second in seniority of the collegers 
and the captain of the oppidans — assisted by some 
ten or twelve " runners " or " servitors," and all 
dressed in fancy costumes, scoured all the approaches 
to "Windsor and Eton within the county of Buck- 
ingham (for the collection of " salt " was confined, 
for some traditionary reason, to those limits) and 
levied contributions, by a sort of civil compulsion, 
fix)m every comer, from the nobleman in his car- 
riage-and-four to the rustic on foot. The cry was 
"Salt, Salt]" for which embroidered bags were 
held forth, and anything accepted, from sixpence 
to a fifty-pound note. In return, the donor re- 
ceived a little blue ticket, with a Latin motto upon 
it — "Mw pro Legel' and ^^Fro More et MonUy' 
were latterly used i^ alternate years; and this 
ticket, stuck in the hat or otherwise shown, pro- 
tected the bearer for the rest of the day from 
any farther demand. The salt-bearers and their 
satellites carried staves of office, on which were 
also inscribed mottoes, more or less appropriate, 
according to the wit or fancy of the wearei^— 
''Mutat 'guadrata rotundis" (the square ticket 
for the round coin)—" Eg &\og &y^a "— " Cum 
sale pants'' — OT some such classical facetiae. 
There is a tradition at Eton, which rests upon 
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tolerable authority, that when His Majesty "Wil- 
liam in., soon after his accession, was either 
passing through the town or attending the Mon- 
tem, his carnage was stopped on the Bath road 
by the salt-bearers, according to custom ; and that 
his Dutch guards, not understanding such a daring 
interruption of the royal progress, drew their swords 
to cut down the offenders, and were only stopped 
by the King. The sums collected varied very much 
in amount ; they have been known to amount to 
above ^1000 ; but out of this the captain had to pay 
sundry expenses for the day, including a breakfast 
given to all the Sixth and Fifth Forms, and a din- 
ner to his Mends afterwards — seldom, in fact, net- 
ting more than half the proceeds. There was also 
a custom of the boys parading after Montem in the 
gardens belonging to the "Windmill Inn at Salt- 
Hill, where the " sergeants " and " corporals " 
fleshed their maiden swords upon the shrubs and 
flowers ad libitum : for these and all other damages 
the captain had to pay out of the " salt ; " and, if 
he were unpopular, the bill was purposely made a 
heavy one. In the procession, every boy in the 
Sixth Form ranked as a sergeant, and every Fifth- 
form boy as corporal ; there were also, besides the 
captain, a marshal, colonel, lieutenant, ensign, and 
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seigeant-major. These all wore an officer^s led 
diess-coat, with a cocked hat and sword; and the 
appearance of some of the younger and slighter 
boys in this costume was ludicrous in the extrema 
Not so the &ncy dresses of the salt-hearers and 
servitors, and of the ^ servcmta^ as they were 
called, who followed after the captain and other 
commissioned officers in the procession; these, 
especially in later years (for at one time they were 
hired from some theatrical warehouse), were often 
exceedingly rich and tasteful Turks, Albanians, 
courtiers of Charles IL and Creorge L, Highlanders 
and hidalgoes, mixed together in this strange mid- 
day masque with the handsomest and best-dressed 
women in London, who came down to see their 
sons or their brotiiers in this ephemeral glory, made 
the gardens at Salt-Hill and the school-yard, on a 
bright May day, one of the gayest sights that can 
well be imagined. The lower boys followed in the 
procession, one or two behind each Fifth-form 
"corporal," as "polemen," dressed in tilie Eton 
costume of blue jacket and white trousers, and car- 
rying long thin wands, which, at the close of the 
ceremonial in the school-yard, were cut in two by 
the swords of the corporals. The red coats used at 
one time to be worn by the boys up to the end of 
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the half-year.* George m., for nearly forty years, 
seldom missed being present, which gave it all the 
prestige of royalty. The King and Queen both 
took the greatest interest in the proceedings, and 
his Majesty's contribution in the way of salt was 
usually fifty guineas. 

But besides the military features of the day, 
there was, in earlier times, a very curious addition 
to the dramaUs personm — a ^^ parson*^ and a 
" derh^' represented by two of the senior boys — 
possibly a relic of an earlier festival They read 
upon Salt-Hill some kind of burlesque Latin ser- 
vice ; and when it was concluded, the " parson ** 
solemnly kicked the " clerk" down the hill, to the 
intense delight of the rustic portion of the specr 
tators. This not very edifying proceeding con- 
tinued until Queen Charlotte's first visit to the 
festival; when that worthy and decorous lady 
was so shocked at the uncanonical behaviour of 
the representatives of the Church, that (to her 

* This may perhaps explain a paragraph in the 'Gentleman's 
Magazine' for 1817, which has puzzled many old Etonians of 
that date. It is stated that, on the day after the Montem of 
that year, ** the young gentlemen walked in gfrand procession, 
in their full Montem dresses, headed by their masters, to Frog- 
more, where they had been invited by the Queen." No such 
fancy procession took place ; but the Sixth and Fifth Form 
would go, as a matter of course, in their red coats. 
K 
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great credit) she made it a personal request tliat 
the concluding ceremony might be omitted in 
future programmes. 

The earliest account of a Montem that can be 
found in print is that quoted by Brand from the 
* Public Advertiser* of 1778. On that occasion 
Charles Hayes was captain ; Charles Simeon was 
marshal ; Sumpter was lieutenant ; GoodaU (after- 
wards head-master and provost) was ensign ; Brown 
was " captain of oppidans ; " and Barrow was 
" parson," with Eeeves for his " clerk." The Latin 
service, whatever it waa, was read as usual ; " the 
clerk was dressed in the fashion of '45, and created 
great amusement." The King and Queen were 
both present, and gave fifty guineas each. In 1793 
it was held on Whit-Tuesday; they then marched 
round the school-yard, and thence into "stable- 
yard," where they paraded before the King and 
Queen, the Prince of "Wales, and others of the 
royal family, and so passed on ad Montem, through 
the playing-fields. The motto was " Mos jpro 
i>^e," and the salt reached £1000. The salt- 
bearers and runners appeared afterwards on Wind- 
sor Terrace, in their fancy costumes, "and were 
noticed by their Majesties." In 1796, the next 
occasion, the royal family were again present, and 
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the King and the Prince met the procession, on 
horseback, at Salt-HilL The people crowded too 
much upon the carriage in which the Queen and 
Princesses were, and the King called out to some 
of the most forward, and asked whether they 
were "Etonians" — "he did not remember their 
faces, and was sure that Etonians were better 
behaved."* Henry Whitfield waa the captain; 
and Ensign Hatch waved his flag in such " mas- 
terly style ". (says the * Gentleman's Magazine '), 
as to secure "the satisfaction of every person 
present." In 1817 the poor King was in no 
condition to attend, but the Queen and the Prin- 
cesses attended. 

The origin of this peculiar school festival is 
obscure. The Winchester statutes (which were 
adopted for Eton in almost every particular) made 
provision for the out-door exercise of the scholars 
by a daily procession " ad Montem'* to St Catherine's 
Hill, outside the city walls, which is still known as 

* At the Montem of 1799^ one of the visitors^ mounted on a 
fiery bone, came once or twice rather closer than was pleasant 
to some of the procession. A youth named Beckett, rejoicing in 
his red coat and sword, laid his hand on the rider's knee — '' I 
should recommend you, my friend, not to let your horse tread 
upon fM." The rider smiled, bowed, and reined the animal 
back ; but the gallant Etonian was somewhat abashed to learn 
afterwards that it was the King of Hanorer. 
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" going on hills," and takes place there regularly 
on half-holidays ; and from this there can be little 
doubt that the term itself was borrowed. Some 
peculiarities in the Eton festival have led most of 
the antiquarian authorities to conjecture that it 
was originally tbe election of the Boy-bishop by 
his schoolfellows, enjoined by the statutes on De- 
cember 6, St Nicholas — still kept as Founder's 
Day. But the " Consuetudinarium" of 1560 speaks 
of that custom as abeady obsolete, while it de- 
scribes the Montem in considerable detail. At that 
time it had much of the character of an initiation 
of new boys into the Eton mysteries. — " The boys 
go ad montem^ in the accustomed &shion, on some 
day fixed, at the discretion of the master, about the 
Conversion of St Paul (January 25). The * hill' is 
a place sacred in the religion of Etonians, owing to 
the beauty of the country, the pleasantness of the 
green-sward, the coolness of its shade. They make 
it the revered seat of Apollo and the Muses. 
They celebrate it in their verses, call it * Tempo,' 
prefer it to Helicon. Here the novices or freshmen 
{recenies), who have not yet learned to stand up 
manfully and vigorously to bear the brunt of the 
Eton battle, are first seasoned with salty then are 
humorously described in verses which have as 
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much mlt wit and jest in them as can be contrived. 
Next they make epigrams on the new "boys, each 
vying with the other in happy turns of expression 
and fEicetiousness. Any one may give vent to 
whatever comes into his head, provided only it be 
in Latin, have no ungentlemanlike expressions, nor 
foul or scurrile words. Lastly, they make their 
cheeks run down with salt tears ; and then, when 
all is over, they are initiated into all the rights and 
privileges of veterans." — (A custom survived to the 
last of the collection by the captain of a small sum, 
under the name of " recew^money," from each boy 
who had entered the school within the preceding 
year.) Something of the burlesque military charac- 
ter of the festival appears even in this description; 
and a " Captain of Montem" (Knightly Chetwood) 
is recorded as early as 1 670. The constant allusions 
to edit, in all forms, is curious. It formed, as we 
know, an important item in the mystic symbols of 
pagan initiations, as it was also used in the Mosaic 
sacrifices, and in the purification of new-bom chil- 
dren. It has long been used in the German uni- 
versities — ^much as it appears from the passage 
above to have been used at Eton — ^for the burlesque 
ceremonies at the admission of the "Beanus" or 
" Fuchs" (freshman), to the full privileges of student- 
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life ; and at both our own universities, two or three 
generations back, it was in use on similar occasions* 
The long strips attached to the fellow-commoners' 
gowns at Trinity, Cambridge, were once known as 
" salt-bags." Bryant quotes from a German account 
of the customs of the University of Strasburg in 
1666, used in the initiatory ceremony called 
depoaitio. Each fireshman had a pinch of salt put 
upon his tongue, which was explained to him by 
one of the professors to be the salt of wisdom — 
"pure, sound, and incorruptible." Wine was 
offered him at the same time ; and underneath the 
plate which depicts the ceremony, are these lines : — 

** Sal sophisB gustate, bibatis vinaque Iseta, 
Augeat immensus yos in utrisque Deus." 

How it came to represent money is not quite so 
clear ; it may possibly be the Roman " sakrium." 
If Huggett's account is to be trusted, the two Eton 
salt-bearers used in his time to be dressed in white, 
and to carry each a bag of real salt, a little of which 
was offered to each contributor; thus admitting him, 
it would seem, by this symbol, to the fall privileges 

♦ It would appear from one of John Owen^s epigrams that 
pepper was used at Winchester for the purpose : — 

" Oxomse salsus (juvenis turn) more retusto, 
Wintoniseque (puer turn) pipercUus eram." 
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of an Etonian for the day at least, when he had 
duly "paid his footing." Within the present cen- 
tury, each salt-bearer was followed by a man dressed 
in the conventional white costume, who gave to 
every one who had made his offering, no longer a 
pinch of salt, but one of the tickets already men- 
tioned. The time of year for holding the Montem 
continued to be winter, until the year 1758, when 
it was changed by Dr Barnard, then head-master, 
to Whitsun-Tuesday, as a more convenient and 
agreeable season. Dr Davies, when provost, said 
that he remembered a passage having to be cut 
from the school-yard to Salt-HiU, through the snow, 
for the march of the procession. The date of the 
change is fixed beyond doubt by a copy of Latin 
verses written by Benjamin Heath, as captain : — 

''Jam satis instructas solito pro more cohortes 
Turbidas hybemis terruit imber aquis ; 



La)tior SBstivo tempore pompa nitet." 

From an annual festival it had come to be biennial, 
and was sometimes even deferred to a third year. 
From 1778 it was regularly triennial until its final 
suppression, to the great regret of most old Etoni- 
ans, in 1847. 

Prince Albert was present at the last celebration, 
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in 1844: his carriage was stopped on Windsor 
Bridge, and lie gave the salt-bearer the royal dona- 
tion of £100. 

It was not without considerable hesitation and 
regret that Dr Hawtrey decided upon a step which 
bronght upon ^^'"^ at the time some undeserved un- 
popularity. But the most conservative Etonians 
who look back calmly on the question now admit 
that there were good reasons for the suppression, 
l^ot to lay much stress upon the fsict that the whole 
thing had become little more than a burlesque, 
wholly incongruous with the altered habits and 
character of the times, there were other and more 
serious objections. The ^Eudlities of railway travel- 
ling brought down shoals of visitors, who not only 
swamped the genuine Eton element, but who were 
too often very objectionable in themselves, and 
seriously injured the moral discipline of the schooL 
The expenses had also increased very much : vested 
interests in cheating of all kinds, and encroachments 
on the natural liberality of the captain, swallowed 
up the larger proportion of the day's " salt." An 
attempt was made to check some of these evils 
on the last celebration, by having the dinner on 
Fellows' Eyot, within the college precincts, instead 
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of at Salt-Hill ; but eyen this change fsdled to se- 
cure any reasonable amount, of privacy. It ought 
to be known and remembered that Dr Hawtrey, 
aided by some Eton friends, made a present to the 
captain expectant of 1847, of the sum which he 
had ascertained to be the average of a captain's 
net receipts. 

The senior colleger was never sure of his cap- 
taincy until twenty days before Montem. Standing 
as he did at the head of the roll for succession to 
King's College, he might, in case of a vacancy 
there being announced, be summoned from Eton to 
Cambridge at any moment; and unless he present- 
ed himself for admission within twenty days, he 
forfeited his claim. Therefore the night which 
followed the twentieth day before the Montem was 
called Montemsure^ight, and kept as high festival 
in college. At midnight, at the last stroke of 
twelve, for which all were watching, down came 
every bed in Long Chamber with a crash upon the 
oaken floor, shutters were banged to with aU possi- 
ble noise, every boy shouted " Montem sure !" and 
the captam was congratulated by his friends upon 
the honour which was now his surely and indefeasi- 
bly. The ceremony was kept up with all formality 
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to 1841, but for some reason was disused in the 
year of the last Montem, 1844.* 

* The following is a list of the captains of Montem since 
1771. The amount of ''salt** collected on each occasion is 
added where it could be ascertained : — 



1771. Philip Dormer Stanhope. 




1773. James Chartres. 




1776. John Henry Jacob. 




1778. Charles Hayes. 




1781. John Roberts. 




1784. Henry Dyson, . 


. £421. 


1787. Robert Ellison, . 


543. 


1790. Edward Jones. 




1793. John Greatheed Harris. 




1796. Henry Whitfield. 




1799. Rundle William Ford. 




1802. John Tomkyns. 




1805. William Heath. 




1808. Charles Heath, . 


915. 


1811. Henry Thomas Dampier. 




1814. John Barnard. 




1817. Henry Hanuington, 


821. 


1820. John WUder, . 


. 1130. 


1823. George William Barnard, 


. 1023. 


1826. Edward H. Pickering. 




1829. Richard Lewis Brown, . 


885. 


1832. George WUliams, 


957. 


1885. George W. Money-Kyrle, 


. 1106. 


1838. Alfred Williams, 


. 1186. 


1841. Edward Thring, 


. 1250. 


1844. Bernard W. F. Drake. 





CHAPTEE X. 

Another curious old custom, of a much more 
barbarous character, and wisely abolished at a 
much earlier date, was the "Hunting of the Eam." 
It is said that the college butcher was obliged, 
under some ancient agreement, to provide a ram 
annually to be hunted by the scholars on Election 
Saturday. On one occasion the unfortunate animal 
swam the river, and rushed into the crowded mar- 
ket-place at Windsor with the boys in full chase ; 
and so much mischief and confusion was the con- 
sequence, that the hunting was &om that time 
given up ; but the victim was still provided, and 
despatched by a process quite as cruel, and which 
had not even the excuse of the popular excitement 
of a chase. Afber being ham-strung to prevent his 
escape, he was knocked on the head in the school- 
yard with clubs specially provided for the occasion.* 
* See the charge for a "ram-olub" in Patrick's bill, p. 62, note. 
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The young Prince William (Duke of Cumberland) 
wielded a club as an amateur, on one of these 
occasions : — 

" 1730. Sat. Aug. 1, was celebrated at Eton the 
anniyeTsary diversion of Hunting the Earn by the 
scholars. "What made the ceremony the more 
remarkable was, that His RH. Duke William 
was pleased to honour it with his presence. 
The captain of the school presented him with 
a ram -club, with which His Eoyal Highness 
struck the first stroke. H.RH. was in at the 
death of the ram, and his dub was bloodyed ac- 
cording to custom. There was afterwards a speech 
made by the captain, at which the Duke was also 
present He then proceeded to see the hall, the 
libraiy, the school, and the long chamber, and it 
was generally observed that H.RH. returned to 
Windsor very well pleased." — ^EawL MS., voL ii 
153. It is singular that he should thus early 
in life have earned his title of "The Butcher." 
Some verses in the ^ Musae Etonenses,' written for 
the ensuing Montem, commemorate this royal 
visit: — 

'' Huo adesy o puer alme, measque inrise catervas 
Digna sit auspioiis bellica pompa tuis ; 
Arietis ad mortem venisti olaviger ; si 
Pollioe et hos ludos fautor utroque probes I " 
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The green rugs, which have been mentioned 
among the festal decorations of Long Chamber, 
were a gift fix)m the Duke to the collegers either 
on this or some subsequent occasion. 

There is a curious memorandum of this visit, 
evidently made by a dissatisfied Fellow. " Mem. 
August 7, 1735, being the Thursday in Elec- 
tion week, William Duke of Cumberland attended 
by his Grovemor Mr Pointz and his Sub-Governor 
Mr Windham, Sir Eob. Walpole, Lord Walpole, 
and Edward Walpole Esqr., Lord Chancellor Tal- 
bot and his son William Talbot Esqr., the Duke of 
St Alban's, Lord Charles Cavendish, Lord Ila and 
Lord Tankerville, all bred at Eton, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Harvey, Lord Harcourt, W. Winning- 
ton and others, came to Eton to hear the publick 
exercises. For that purpose the Provost* s hall was 
fitted with a haut-pas at the upper end, and a chair 
of state upon it, at the lower end a place was raised 
and railed in large enough for three boys to speak 
abreast. The great company sat in chairs semicir- 
cularly placed of each side the hall ; the rest stood 
behind. The Duke and company were first enter- 
tained at breakfast in the Election Chamber, there 
being three tables, the one of fruit, another of sweet- 
meats and cakes, and another venison pasty, &c. 
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Tea, coffee, and chocolate were brought as called for. 
I believe there was fourscore persons partook of 
this breakfast. The exercises began with declama- 
tions on this subject — " Spectant me mUle loguen- 
tem" Then followed long copies of verses on the 
King and Queen and Duke and Chancellor, but 
mostly on Sir Kobert, and lastly extempore verses 
on the same subject but from different themes. Tis 
to be wished that these performances may be lost 
and forgott, that posterity may not see how aban- 
doned this place was to flattery when Dr B * 

was Provost and when Sir Robert was first minis- 
ter. However, the boys performed so well, that after- 
wards at dinner there was a collection made of 140 
guineas for the 14 boys that spoke, besides jCIOO 
given to the college. The Provost showed the de- 
signs of the Duke to be a compliment to the college, 
but the Provost took all possible care that we should 
have no share in the compliment though we had in 
the disposing of the present. For he received the 
Duke unattended by his fellowes, nor did he pre- 
sent them. They walked about as strangers within 
their own walls." 

The barbarous ceremony of Eam-hunting was 
abolished altogether in 1747 ; but Huggett asserts 
♦Bland. 
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that the ram still made his appearance at the high 
table in pasties at the Election Monday dinner at 
the date of his writing, 1760. 

There were also unlicensed sports, of what was 
then thought the good old English type — bull- 
baiting in BacheWs Acre, and cock-fighting in 
"Bedford's Yard." 



CHAPTEE XI. 



Boating lias for many generations been one of 
the most popular amusements at Eton, the neigh- 
bourhood offering what an American would call 
"water privileges" which no other school can 
boast. But, until a recent date, the river has 
been, in theory at least, forbidden ground. The 
boys would boat, of course, and did boat, systema- 
tically; but the system was only winked at by the 
authorities. Few attempts were made, in fact, at 
any school, until very lately, to encourage or to 
methodise that valuable and needftd adjunct to all 
mental training, active out-door exercise and amuse- 
ment. The modem tendency is perhaps too much 
in the other direction. The reason of putting the 
river out of bounds was the danger incurred by 
boys who could not swim. The prohibition seemed 
justified by the number of accidents which really 
occurred. There is a curious old record in the col- 
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lege archives of an inquest held July 30, 1553, 
on a boy named Eobert Sacheverell (or Cheverell, 
as he is afterwards called), who was drowned while 
hathing " in the playing lease," at a spot known as 
the "watering-place," where the stream, carried 
him into a deep hole called " the whixlpole," which 
the jurors formally pronounce to be accursed as the 
cause of his death.* Boys were drowned from 
time to time, though not so often as might have 
been feared: amongst others, the young Earl of 
Waldegraye in 1794. There were many gallaut 
instances of the rescue of boys by a schoolfellow at 
his own imminent risk. Lord Tullamore (second 
Earl Charleville), celebrated in the < Poetry of the 
College Magazine ' as the 

" Prince of dandies, best of actors,'* 

saved the life of young Gronow (nephew of the 
captain) by diving under the weir at Boveney for 
biTTi under considerable difficulties. Yet Heniy 
Angerstein was drowned in 1820 in the fall sight 
of the crews of the long boats, who were passing at 
the time, but none of whom were aware of his dan- 
ger. Afterwards the boating was partially recog- 

♦ The verdict ends with these words—" Unde dicurU CLquam 
illam execrabiUm, et oatuamfuisse mm-tit illius, Cujtu animcB 
mitereatur Deui," 

L 
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nised by the school authorities, and watermen were 
appointed, one of whom was to go in each of the 
lower boats, to prevent accidents as far as possible. 
At last, afber the death of Charles Montagu, who 
was jerked out of a boat by the tow-rope of a 
barge and drowned in 1840, the idea suggested 
itself of opening the river to those, and those alone, 
who had attained such proficiency in swimming as 
to have a fair chance of saving themselves in case 
of an accident. The swimming-school was organ- 
ised by Mr Evans (the " Dame "), in conjunction 
with Bishop Selwyn of New 2^and, who was 
then a private tutor at Eton, and had been one of 
the best swimmers and oarsmen* in the schooL 
From that time forth the boats have been under 
the regular superintendence of one of the masters, 
and no fatal accident has occurred since. No boy 
is now allowed to go into a boat until he has 
passed an examination in swimming before a com- 
mittee of masters at "Athens," or at" Cuckoo Weir. 
Yet swimming has always been an Eton accom- 
plishment, at least amongst the few ; and it may 
be doubted whether the feats of earlier days could 

♦ This excellence has been hereditary; his son, A. J. 
Selwyn, was stroke of the Cambridge University boat in 
1863. 
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be surpassed now, with all tlie advantage of this 
special training. Fifty years ago, two boys floated 
on their backs all the way from Surly to " The 
Cobbler," below bridge ; and it was no uncommon 
exploit to take "headers" from old Windsor 
bridge, especially on Sunday mornings, when the 
river was ftdl, owing to the sluices being shut : an 
exhibition which would rather startle the Windsor 
and Eton pubKc now. 

There is but one school with which Eton has 
any opportunity of trying its real strength in an 
eight -oared race. Harrow, Kugby, and Marl- 
borough — the only schools which approach in point 
of numbers — have no fecjlities for boats. Shrews- 
bury has a river, but the numbers there axe too 
small to insure a good crew. Westminster alone 
has had any chance with Eton afloat, and in its 
better days made the contest pretty equal. Eton 
won the three first races in succession — ^in 1829, 
1831, and 1836 — ^but were beaten in their own 
water at Datchet the following year. King Wil- 
liam IV. was present at the race, and the excite- 
ment was very great. His Majesty declared that 
the Eton boys lost it because Dr Hawtrey was 
there looking on. In this last race the boats were 
for the first time steered by their own coxswains. 
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the lines haying been hitherto taken hy London 
wateimen. The distance lowed in these earlier 
races was much too seyere a strain on the powers 
of endurance of mere boys: at Maidenhead, in 
1831, the course was six miles. It has gradually 
been shortened to two miles and a half. The 
yictory of 1847 at Putney left Eton the winners of 
fiye races out of nine. Owing to objections made 
by the authorities of both schools, the contest was 
not renewed until 1860, when Eton won again; 
indeed, of late years, the decreasing strength of 
Westminster has giyen them little chance against 
their opponents, though the smaller school has 
still supplied a crew to pull a losing race with all 
the pluck of more successful days. Eor the last 
three or four years Eton has found a new antagonist 
in Eadley College, who haye pulled against them 
in fab style at Henley ; but in this case, as in the 
case of Westminster, a crew picked out of 140 boys 
is necessarily oyermatched in weight and strength 
by a school which has the choice of 800. 

The << captain of the boats" is perhaps the 
greatest person in the school next to the head- 
master, — ^if, indeed, he does not rival that great 
authority in the estimation of the boys. The 
whole regulation of the boats, both as to the selec- 
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tion of the crew of the racing " eight," and of the 
"captains" of the several boats which form the 
Fourth of June procession, rests entirely with him ; 
and as he has a great deal of this kind of patron- 
age at his disposal, his influence is very considerable. 
The boat-crews are in some sort looked upon as 
the aristocracy of the school, and for this reason 
the position is an object of social ambition amongst 
the boys. So long as there were no public races, 
and the great field-day was the mere show on the 
Fourth of June, the selection of the crew of the 
first boat — the ten-oar — of which the captain al- 
ways pulled stroke, was very much a matter of 
favouritism, and it was complained that it too often 
got into the hands of a clique. But since the con- 
test with Westminster has been revived, and Eton 
has also put on a boat at the Henley Eegatta, 
where they have had to try their strength against 
the Universities, a much fedrer system of choice 
has necessarily prevailed, and the captain picks his 
crew from the beet oarsmen in the school, without 
reference to the " set " in which they may be. The 
expenses of the amusement are very considerable — 
much more so than they need be. The old boat- 
builders have a sort of monopoly, and exorbitant 
charges of every kind are kept up by custom, which 
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schoollwys are not apt to dispute. For this reason 
it has never hitherto been the custom for the King's 
scholars (who may be supposed, as a rule, to be the 
sons of less wealthy parents) to join the regular 
boats at all, though they use the river, of course, 
like the rest of the school, and of late years a boat 
manned exclusively by collegers forms part of the 
procession on the Fourth of June. A colleger, 
however, was in the " eight " last year, for the first 
time in the annals of Eton boating; though the 
offer of a place has been made to one of their body 
before. At one time, the collegers were confined 
exclusively to the water " below bridge " for their 
boating excursions; but this part of the river is 
now forbidden ground to the whole school, and 
only a masters' boat may be seen there. 

Since the glories of Montem have departed, the 
Fourth of June procession has taken its place as 
the great yearly festival of Etonians. It was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of a visit of King George 
III., and is held on his birthday. A quondam 
"captain of the Thetis" shall give his own ac- 
count of it. « It is the great trysting day of Eton, 
when her sons gather from far and wide, young and 
old, great and small, — no matter who or what, so 
long as they are old Etonians ; that magic bond 
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binds them all together as brothers, and levels for 
the time all distinctions of age or rank. The pro- 
ceedings begin with the * Speeches,* delivered in the 
Upper School at twelve o'clock before the provost, 
fellows, masters, and a lai^e audience of the boys' 
friends. Selections from classical authors, ancient 
or modem, are recited by the Sixth-form boys, who 
are dressed for the occasion in black swallow-tail 
coats, white ties, black knee-breeches and buckles, 
silk stockings, and pumps. Then follows the 
provost's luncheon, given in the college hall to the 
more distinguished visitors, while similar entertain- 
ments on a smaller scale are going on in the various 
tutors' and dames' houses. At 3 o'clock there is 
full choral service in chapeL At 6 p.m. all hands 
adjourn to the Brocas, a large open meadow, to 
witness the great event of the day — the procession 
of the Boats to Surly Hall, a public-house of that 
name, on the right bank of the river, some three 
and a haK miles from Windsor. The boats are 
divided into two classes — ^Upper and Lower. The 
Upper division consists of the Monarch ten -oar, 
the Victory, and the Prince of Wales, or, as it is 
more usually called, the Third Upper. The Lower 
boats are the Britannia, Dreadnought, Thetis, and 
St George ; sometimes, when the number of aspir- 
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ants to a place is larger than usual, an eighth boat, 
called the Defiance, is added.* The collegers have 
also for some years put on a four-oar — latterly 
expanded into an eight — which follows in the pro- 
cession. The flotilla is preceded by the Eton racing 
eight-oar, manned by the picked crew who are to 
contend at Putney or Henley. Each boat has its 
distinctive uniform. Formerly these were very 
fanciful — Greek pirates, or gaUey-slaves in silver 
chains, astonishing the quiet reaches of the Thames 
for the day. The crews of the Upper boats now 
wear dark-blue jackets and trousers, and straw hats 
with ribbons, displaying the name of the boat in 
gold letters; the .coxswains are dressed in an 
admiral's uniform, with gold fittings, sword, and 
cocked-hat The captain of each boat has an anchor 
and crown embroidered in gold on the left sleeve 
of his jacket. In the Lower boats, the crews wear 
trousers of white jean, and all ornaments and em- 
broidery are in silver. Each boat carries a large 
silk flag in the stem. The procession is headed by 
a quaint old-fashioned boat (an Eton racing-boat of 
primitive days) rowed by watermen, and conveying 

♦ The names of the boats have varied at different periods. 
In 1762 they appear to have been " Piper Green/' " Snake^" 
" My Guineas" (?), and " lion." 
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a military band. The Westminster eight always 
receives an invitation to this celebration, and occa- 
sionally makes its appearance on the river, adding 
very much to the interest of the procession. The 
scene at Boveney Locks is very striking; the boats, 
with their gay flags and costumes, crowded together 
in the narrow pass, make the locks appear carpeted 
with bright colours. Opposite to Surly HaU, a 
liberal display of good things, spread on tables on 
shore, awaits the arrival of the crews — ^the Sixth- 
form alone being accommodated with a tent. After 
a few toasts, and as much champagne as can be 
fairly disposed of in a short time, the captain of 
the boats gives the word for all to re-embark, and 
the flotilla returns to Eton in the same order. This 
order, however, is by no means such as would 
delight the eye of a critical first-lieutenant in H.M. 
navy: singing, shouting, racing, and bumping, all 
go on together in the most harmonious confusion." 
This racing home (combined with the libations at 
Surly) caused a good deal of excitement in former 
days ; and once — some sixty years ago — the Dread- 
nought and Defiance having a dispute about a 
^^ bump," the two crews, steerers included, agreed 
to fight it out in the playing-fields afterwards, and 
were actually ranging themselves in order of battle. 
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when Goodall, then head-master, interposed, and 
stopped this last resort. 

" The time-honoured custom of * sitting a "boat ' 
must here claim mention. Some old Etonian, of 
generous and festive disposition (generally an old 
^ oar '), signifies to the captain of a boat his inten- 
tion of presenting the crew with a certain quantity 
of champagne. In return he is entitled to be rowed 
up to Surly in the boat to which he presents the 
wine; he occupies the coxswain's seat, who kneels 
or stands behind him. This giver of good things is 
called, fix)m this circumstance, a * sitter ;' and the 
question, * Who sits your boat T or, * Have you 
a sitter V is one of some interest, which may often 
be heard- addressed to a captain." The seat of 
honour in the ten-oar is usually offered to some 
distinguished old Etonian. Mr Canning occupied 
it in 1824.* 

* No one entered more cordially into the spirit of these Eton 
reunions. At the Montem of the previous year he had met 
Brougham, for the first time since their fracas in the House, 
and held out his hand to him, amidst the hearty applause of 
the crowd of bystanders. At one of the Eton dinners in Lon- 
don he said, in the course of his speech, that ''whatever 
might be the success in after life, whatever gratification of 
ambition might be realised, whatever triumphs might bo 
achieved, no one is ever again so great a man as when he 
was a Sixth-form boy at Eton." The effect of the words, said 
one of the audience, was " electrical." 
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" The boats, after their return through Windsor 
Bridge, turn and row two or three times round an 
eyot in the middle of the stream above the bridge. 
During this time a grand display of fireworks takes 
place on the eyot. The ringing of the fine old 
bells in the Curfew Tower, the cheering of the 
crews, and the brilHanlrColoured fires which strike 
across the water and light up the dense masses of 
spectators along the bridge, the rafts, and the shore, 
produce an effect not easily forgotten. A pyro- 
technic illumination of the college arms (displaying 
last year something meant to represent the * Eton 
eight ' rowing solemnly beneath it) concludes the 
ceremonies, and is the signal for the crews to land 
and march in jubilant disorder back to college. 
The crowds break and disappear, special trains dash 
off to their respective destinations, and the Fourth 
of June is over." 

An almost identical flSte takes place on " Election 
Saturday," the last Saturday in July, so called from 
its being the day of the annual election to Elng's 
College. This, however, is now much shorn of its 
former glories. There used also to be certain re- 
hearsals of the Fourth of June performances (called 
" check-nights "), which took place every alternate 
Saturday in the boating season, when the crews 
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rowed up to Surly in their uniform, and there re- 
galed themselves — ^the staple luxury being ducks 
and green pease. These suppers were open to much 
objection, and the custom has lately been done 
away with. Besides these show festivals, there are 
annual races on the river — silver oars being the 
prizes for pair-oars, and a silver cup for scullers. 

During the summer half-year, cricket is a for- 
midable rival to the attractions of the river. Like 
rowing, it requires a good deal of time and practice, 
and veiy few boys excel in both. In fact, the 
school is divided into "wet-bobs" and "dry-bobs," 
as they are called ; the former devoting themselves 
to the boats, and the latter to the playing-fields. 
Of course, a "dry-bob" boats occasionally, and a 
"wet-bob" plays cricket, for his amusement; but 
each lays himself out for excellence in his special 
line. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Cricket began at Eton at least as early as at any 
public school, but its distant records are scanty. 
William Goldwin (who went off to King's in 1700, 
and was afterwards Fellow of Eton and Master of 
Bristol Grammar-school) published, amongst his 
* Musse Juveniles,' in 1706, a poem called Certamen 
PilcBy which proves that even at that date a cricket- 
match had some interest for Eton boys. The game 
was played there in Horace Walpole's time ; and 
the nephew and namesake of his Mend and corre- 
spondent. Sir Horace Mann, was, either there or in 
after life, a celebrated player. The earliest Etonian 
celebrity of whom any distinct record is preserved 
is the eighth Earl of Winchelsea, who was the 
great patron and supporter of the oldest known 
club in England, the Hambledon — ^a band of an- 
cient heroes held in honour by aU cricketers, though 
they might fedl to command the admiration which 
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they formerly excited, if they were to appear once 
more upon the ground in their uniform of '* sky- 
blue coats and velvet collars." Lord Winchelsea 
introduced what he considered an improvement in 
the game, "by increasing the stumps to four, but it 
never became popular; though in the match be- 
tween the gentlemen and the players in 1837, in 
order to equalise the contest, the latter undertook 
to defend four stumps instead of three. His Lord- 
ship made an innings of fifty-four in a match of 
" Old Etonians against the Gentlemen of England," 
played in 1791, on the old "Lord's" ground, on 
the site of the present Dorset Square. The first 
recorded match played by an eleven of the school 
itself is that against the Oldfield Club, whom they 
beat easily, in 1797. Sumner, the future arch- 
bishop, was one of the bowlers. The first public 
school match of which Mr Lillywhite's researches 
have recovered any account is Eton against West- 
minster, at old Lord's, in 1799. It must have been 
either a very short or a very careftd day's play; for 
Eton, in their only innings, made but 47 runs, and 
Westminster had scored 13, with five wickets to 
fall, when the stumps were drawn. The match 
was said to be " postponed," but there is no account 
to be found of its ever having been resumed. The 
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schools played again the following year, when Eton 
had an easy victory, making a score of 213 in one 
innings, against Westminster's 54 and 31, The 
King's scholars in those days formed the strongest 
part of the eleven. Benjamin Drury (afterwards 
assistant-master), Joseph Thackeray, and Thomas 
Lloyd, elder brother of the bishop, were the bowlers, 
■ and all the largest innings were made by collegers. 
The match had a melancholy sequel : Lloyd, 
after beating the Westminster innings off his own 
bat, died after the holidays fix)m the effects of a 
sudden chill caught after his exertions. No matches 
seem afterwards to have been made with West- 
minster; but in 1805 they played their first match 
with Harrow, at Lord's, beating them in a single 
innings. Eight out of the eleven (among whom 
was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) were again col- 
legers. The two schools are said to have played 
several times between this date and 1818 ;. but this 
assertion is, to say the least, very questionable, and 
no scores are to be found until that year, when 
Harrow beat Eton, and again in 1822. A con- 
temporary letter fix)m a young Etonian, anticipating 
victory on the latter occasion, explains the former 
defeat (losers are never slow at an excuse) by the 
statement that only two of their best men were 
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present at Lord's,* the rest of the eleven being made 
up of such Etonians as could be collected on the 
ground. In the following year Eton retrieyed its 
honour, and again beat Harrow in one innings; 
and from that time forth victory has been pretty 
fairly balanced. Emilius Bayle/s great innings 
of 162, in 1841, had never yet been exceeded by 
any player in a public school match, until A. Lub- 
bock, in 1863, made the still grander score of 174 
(not out) against Winchester. An Eton eleven 
appears first to have played this latter school in 
1826, and were beaten. From 1830 the two schoolB 
have had a match nearly every year, with tolerably 
even success, including a tie in 1845, when the 
interest and excitement were very great indeed. In 
1856, neither school being allowed to come up to 
London, the match was played at Winchester, and 
since that date the elevens have met on the Eton 
and Winchester ground alternately. The years 
most to be remembered in the Eton cricket annals 
are 1832 and 1846, when they beat both Win- 
chester and Harrow in a single innings. 

Three of the fastest gentlemen-bowlers in Eng- 
land—and all good ones — have been at different 
times in the Eton eleven. George Osbaldeston, 
* These were Donald Maclean and W. Pitt. 
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long before lie was known to the sporting world 
as Master of the Quom and Pytchley, and the bold- 
est rider in England, had been known both in the 
Eton playing-fields and at Lord's for the lightning- 
speed of his delivery. John Henry Kirwan took 
every wicket in the second innings of the M. C. C. 
in the match of 1835. Walter Marcon — ^'41 and 
'42 — ^is reputed to have been even faster. Those 
who have stood up. against the bowling of both say 
that his pace was as terrific as that of George Brown 
of Sussex — ^who, according to Mr lillywhite's an- 
nals, whose veracity is not to be rashly questioned, 
once bowled through a man's coat, on the Brighton 
ground, and killed a dog on the other side. The 
long-stop of Brown's eleven always prepared for him 
by having a bag stuffed with hay fastened inside 
his shirt to protect his chest, with which he stopped 
the balls ; but no Eton long-stop is known to have 
condescended to this defensive armour. Perhaps 
the eleven of '34 brought out, in C. G. Taylor and 
W. Pickering, two of the finest gentlemen-batsmen 
in England; and the latter was probably the 
youngest player in any public school match, being 
then only fourteen. 

The custom, which has now become general at 
the public school matches, of " chairing" any very 

M 
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successful player — carrying ^itti round the ground 
in triumph upon the shoulders of his companions — 
took its origin fix)m the old Eton ceremony of 
" hoisting ;" a compliment paid to the great cham- 
pions of each side at football and cricket, or the 
winners in the boat-races, who are paraded in this 
distinguished fashion "after six" through college 
and along the school wall, with great shouting and 
rejoicing. 

Besides cricket and foot-ball, the only game now 
recognised is fives. One peculiarity of this game as 
played at Eton is worth noticing, .because its origin 
is somewhat curious. Any one who has seen the 
fives-courts there may have observed a small buttress 
projecting into the court on the left-hand side — 
sometimes called the "pepper-box" — ^which gives 
rise to some peculiar points and difficulties in the 
game; and, to a non-Etonian observer, seems de- 
cidedly in the way of the players. The fact is, 
that the original fives-court was against the chapel 
wall, close to the steps leading up to the entrance, 
where a small buttress of the identical pattern may 
still be seen : and the original rules of the game 
and mode of play having necessarily reference to 
this excrescence as a component part of the old 
court, it has been copied with Chinese accuracy in 
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building tlie new ones, and still distinguishes the 
"Eton courts" even at Oxford. The more juve- 
nile amusements have long been voted beneath the 
dignity of a modem public-school boy — a fastidi- 
ousness of taste which perhaps does not increase 
the happiness of the little boys. A list of the 
games popular at Eton in 1762 comprises some 
which have long gone out of use in any but 
the smaller schools; "Bally colly" (]), Pegtop, 
Hop-scotch, Puss in the comer, "Hunt the dark 
lanthom" (known also in the early days of 
Harrow), Pinch (?), &c. They played marbles 
at Eton as late as 1821, and tops survived 
many years longer ; being regularly introduced for 
9ome ten days, on the return of the school after the 
summer holidays, up to about 1835. A good deal 
of sport has been afforded, both in modem and 
ancient days, by a " scratch" pack of beagles, set 
to hunt a drag, and followed by the sportsmen on 
foot— occasionally, in traditionary times, on horse- 
back, by the more aspiring members of the hunt, 
upon such wretched animals as could be hired 
in Windsor. They went over many miles of 
country, and great leaps were taken (not by the 
horses) over the flooded ditches which surround 
Eton, William Codrington's famous leap over 
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Chalvey brook is remembered to this day, and may 
preserve his boyish fame even when he is forgotten 
as Master of the Old Berkshire. The sport was 
stopped &om time to time by the authorities ; and 
many will remember one remarkable run (not re- 
corded by * Bell's life*), when the well-known 
Harry Dupuis took the field on horseback, and 
the younger sportsmen were obliged in their turn 
to become the pursued, and were many of them 
captured. At one time the members of the hunt, 
in emulation of older sportsmen, determined on 
adopting a distinctive button, and had a die struck 
with the letters E. C. H. — ^Eton College Hunt. 
Dr Hawtrey soon noticed these new insignia in 
school, but could not quite make out the legend. 
Meeting a boy one day in the school-yard, he lite- 
rally took him by the button, and asked what the 
letters were ; but when his pupil, with some slight 
natural embarrassment, read out the mystic char- 
acters — ^the Doctor's own initials — ^farther question 
or comment seemed unnecessary, and it was the mas- 
ter's turn to look embarrassed at what he took for 
a delicate compliment from his pupils. The sport 
is now carried on without any interruption on the 
part of the authorities, and the runs are duly re- 
corded in the * Eton Chronicle.' Instead of having 
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recourse to a drag, they can now usually find a 
hare on some of the neighbouring farms ; an excel- 
lent feeling having sprung up between the boys 
and the farmers (who take an interest in the sport, 
and occasionally have the loan of the beagles for 
their own amusement), instead of the traditionary 
feuds which existed in some earlier generations. 

Ash-Wednesday used to be a day of even greater 
mortification at Eton than elsewhere. Besides the 
regular work of a whole-school-day, there was the 
special service in chapel, and formerly also a lec^ 
ture from one of the fellows, so that the boys had 
scarcely half an hour to themselves. The cause 
assigned for this was not any special ecclesiastical 
strictness, but to prevent the school from attend- 
ing the Eton pig-fair, held on that day. The pigs 
used to be penned in the public road fronting the 
dames* and tutors* houses ; an arrangement which 
subjected the unhappy animals to many indignities, 
a protruding tail being occasionally cut off and 
carried away as a trophy. This, as might be ex- 
pected, led to desperate battles with the pig-drovers. 
The Windsor fairs are even to this day the scene 
of occasional ** rows'* with the showmen and popu- 
lace, though the hostilities are not so systematic as 
formerly, when a whole troop of strolling playen 
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clowns, heroes in armour, and even "ladies" in 
tights and spangles — might be seen to descend from 
their outside stage, stung beyond endurance by 
crackers and pea-shooters, and engage in a hand-to- 
hand fight with their assailants below. At one of 
those fairs it was that George Boudier fought the 
" royal" chimney-sweep, Hastings, a noted bruiser, 
on Bachelor's Acre, and thrashed him heartily after 
a long battle, with hardly a mark himself, except 
from the soot which his antagonist's fists left be- 
hind them. Windsor Fair, it should be said, is 
strictly "out of bounds;" for which reason, we 
are told by one of the masters in his evidence, 
"every boy in the school makes it a point of 
honour to go;" no real attempt is made to stop 
the practice, but (probably as a point of honour on 
the side of the masters) " one or two lower boys 
who are unlucky enough to get caught are severely 
punished."* 

* See Public Schools Report, App., p. 140. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

Mention has been already made of the Long 

Chamber Theatricals. Though the days have long 

passed when head-masters like Udall and Bitwise 

were the authors and managers, and cardinals sat 

amongst the audience, the drama, legitimate or 

illegitimate, was revived there from time to time. 

Addison's * Cato ' was got up for representation in 

Dr Barnard's mastership, but the performance was 

unfortunately interrupted. George Hardinge (the 

Welsh judge) tells the story in a letter to Mchols. 

He was to perform Cato ; and in those days Cato 

was nothing without a fall-bottomed wig — ^at least 

so Hardinge thought, remembering, as he says, 

Pope's line — 

" Cato's long wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair/'* 

* This wig was considered an essential property to the 
character of the noble Roman. When Richard Cumberland 
acted in the tragedy at Bury School, he says—" A full-bot- 
tomed periwig for Cato, and female attire for Portia and 
Marcia, borrowed from the maids of the lodging-house, were 
the chief articles of our scanty wardrobe." 
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An old wig was at last found in the shop of a 
Windsor barber, which was pronounced quite the 
correct thing, and which, for a small consideration, 
the barber undertook to turn out as good as new. 
Some ladies were invited, and the performance be- 
gan ; but in the midst of the Roman's soliloquy, 
an unexpected actor rushed upon the stage — Dr 
Barnard himself, boiling with wrath at the un- 
licensed performance. He tore off the wig and 
toga from the dismayed Cato, and dispersed actors 
and audience. The wig he hung up in his study 
as a trophy; and there, after some time, it was 
recognised by Dr Burton, the vice-provost, as his 
own cast-off property. So well had the barber 
restored it, that Burton, who was a man of small 
economies, claimed it, and took it into wear again, 
declaring that it was really as good as new. " The 
anecdote" (says Hardinge) " lasted Barnard for a 
month." He ought, indeed, to have had more 
sympathy with these dramatic aspirations ; for he 
was himself an admirable mimic, and — according 
to the same authority — ** if nature had given bim 
Garrick's features and figure, he would have been 
scarcely inferior to him in theatrical powers." 

Eichard Porson wrote a sort of musical masque, 
a combination of songs and dialogue, which was 
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also acted in Long Chamber. The subject was the 
"wall of brass," suggested by Friar Bacon as a 
national fortification ; but the idea is transferred to 
Dr Faustus. The author entitled it * Out of the 
Frying-pan into the Fire.* The cast was as fol- 
lows: — ^Dr Faustus, Stephenson; Satan, Chafie; 
Lucifer, (Joodall (afterwards provost); Punch, 
Person ; Vulcan, W. Moore ; Joan, " Mrs Smith, 
the real wife of Hob Smith." The piece, of no 
remarkable merit, is still preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

But the palmy days of Eton amateurs were after 
the suppression of the Long Chamber perform- 
ances. There had been more than one theatre set 
up, at different periods, by the oppidans; one at 
least during Goodall's head-mastership, in which 
Frederick Hamilton Cornwall and Henry Whit- 
tington were leading actors ; and several during 
Keate's subsequent reign. With the best of these 
later companies (who had lost some of their num- 
ber by the expulsions which followed the Rebel- 
lion of 1818), the college actors, when Long 
Chamber was tabooed, coalesced, and formed a 
very strong corps. There are few Etonians of 
that day who wiU not be glad to see preserved 
in these pages the vivid language in which one 
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of them recalls the triumphs " quorum pars magna 
fair:— 

" Our theatre was first started by Gennain Lavie 
and Howard — ^the late Lord Carlisle, — ^and a boat- 
loft belonging to Hester was the scene of action. 
Afterwards a far better establishment was formed 
in Datchet Lane, Windsor, where a large ware- 
house was hired of Mason the coal-merchant, and 
in the management of which Moultrie conducted 
the affairs on behalf of the collegers, and Crawfurd 
represented the oppidan interests. 

"I look back with wondrous pleasure to the 
exhibitions of those days : we certainly had some 
prodigiously fine actors, but there is one who is 
indelibly impressed upon my memory — St Vincent 
Bowen; his Sir Peter Teazle, Oakley, Bob 
Acres, Old Eapid, Lord Duberley, Sir Eobert 
Bramble, and Old Philpotts, were marvellous 
performances. I have seen much professional 
acting, and have paid much attention to it; but 
after a lapse of forty-five years I can recall every 
look and gesture of this great actor, before whom 
we all quailed, and I can safely say that I never 
saw his equal. Moultrie, Hare, Maclean, Bullock, 
Crawford, Wilder, Buxton, were the other chief 
performers. Never were colleger and oppidan feuds 
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more completely quashed, never were nearer and 
dearer boyish friendships formed, never was there 
less of mischief and profligacy in the schooL The 
masters knew this well, and winked at the contra- 
band proceeding ; but unluckily our success tended 
to vanity, and vanity to ruin. * The Iron Chest ' 
was got up at considerable expense, and very 
strongly cast, as follows : — 

THE IRON CHEST. 

Sir Edward Mortimer, . . . Crawfurd, 

FrrzHABDiNO, Wdlesley.* 

WiLFORD WUder.f 

Adam WmTERTON, .... Buxton. 

Rawbold, Wilmot 

Samson, Moultrie. 

Armstromg, BaMiscomJ>e. 

Orson. ...... HfcUurin. 

Helen, Parker.t 

Blanche Cox. 

Barbara, Pocklington. 

Judith, Bealet.% 

"Penley's theatrical band was hired for the 

dramatic music, and the choristers from St George's 

Chapel sang the concerted pieces. Tickets were 

given to the ladies of Windsor and Eton, to the 

officers of the garrison, and to many inhabitants, 

and some of these wiseacres made it a subject of 

* Now Lord Cowley. t Now Fellow of Eton. 

X Now Major-General. 

§ Now Revising Barrister for Middlesex. 
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conyersation on tlie same day at tlie provost's table. 
The issue was obvious : tbe unlucky manager was 
sent for into chambers, and was quietly informed 
that any more of this courting the pqpularis aura 
would be immediately followed by expulsion. We 
once more played * Speed the Plough,' and then 
the curtain dropped for ever upon Datchet Lane. 
I rambled into the warehouse not many years ago, 
and there still remained upon the walls the old 
dungeon-scene painted for * Eob Eoy.' I question 
whether I should have gazed on the real Tolbooth 
with half the interest. 

"In my unlimited admiration for that great 
actor, Bowen, I must not lose sight of some of his 
successors. Moultrie in domestic pathos was un- 
rivalled ; it was a strange sight to see tears on the 

cheeks of some dare-devil upper- division boy 

some stalwart stroke of the ten-oar, or captain of 
the eleven— as they contemplated his Job Thorn- 
berry; while in broad farce — 

'Ratcatcher, Quaker, corporal, or Jew'* — 
his quaint humour was equally popular. Wilder, 
elegant and gracefiil in declamation, if somewhat 
artificial; Donald Maclean, the fop or sparkling 

* 'The Eton Rosciad.' By Lord Carlisle, in the MS. 
magazine called ' Horse Otiosse.' 
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man of fasliion ; Hare (Lord Listowel), admirable 
as an Irislmian, or in tlie eccentricities of Sir Abel 
Handy; Bullock (the late Common Sergeant), as 
the testy old man, especially good in Sir Anthony 
Absolute; Thorpe, who in Ella Eosenberg and 
Maiy Thomberry exhibited the very pathos of 
Fanny Kelly ; Howard (Lord Carlisle), although, 
rm judicef a fieiilure in tragedy, and ungainly in 
person for the heroes of comedy, played Mrs Oakley 
and Mrs Candour with extraordinary power and 
success. 

"We were too good judges to meddle with 
Shakespeare. The brilliant repartee of Sheridan 
and the sly equivoque of Colman, by their own 
innate merit, aided our boyish interpretation : and 
we cautiously avoided the usual pitfall of amateurs, 
who, seeing a piece written especially to suit the 
qualifications of certain actors, seize on it eagerly 
—of course merely reproducing a servile, and gen- 
erally an infamously bad imitation. 

"There was at least one quality in which our 
company excelled all other amateurs whom I ever 
saw, and very many professionals ; we were always, 
in theatrical phrase, " better perfect." The mana- 
gers enforced rehearsals as strictly as the coach to 
a racing-boat; and perhaps the weekly repetition 
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of seventy lines of Homer at 8, seventy of Yirgil 
at 2, and seventy of Horace at 6, on Fridays, had 
left its mark on our memories as well as else- 
where. 

"The contraband nature of our amusement — 
like the peat-reek of the mountain-still, or the 
snared pheasant of the poacher— doubled its zest. 
I have seen legitimised school theatricals, when, 
under the drill of a dramatic usher, the best boy 
has played Cato, the favourite boy Juba, the pret- 
tiest boy Marcia, and the naughtiest boy Syphax, 
I have seen Colman excised and Bowdlerised ; but 
it was melancholy work : and between the acts one 
could not but remember Quin*s reflection, ' If eat- 
ing turtle were but a crime, the enjoyment would 
be perfect* 

" I cannot but acknowledge that Sheridan and 
Colman somewhat usurped the rights of Homer 
and Horace ; still, when we look to the career of 
many concerned, we cannot say that much harm 
was done. Amongst our dramatis personce we can 
number (besides minor honours) one double-first 
and four first-classes, a Latin Verse, and a Newdi- 
gate, at Oxford ; and at Cambridge two wranglers, 
a first-class classic, a Bell's scholar, two Chancellor's 
English medals, and one Browne's. No charge of 
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effeminacy attaches to those who made the female 
characters their specialty. The * Helen ' whom we 
saw bending over the lifeless form of Mortimer 
was second to none over ^Northamptonshire. Her 
eouhrette * Blanche ' went, and probably still goes, 
among the best with Her Majesty's. Others have 
exchanged the ringlets for the counsellor's wig, and 
the bands for those of the Church ; would that the 
employments of every ' after four ' could bear as 
honest a scrutiny as those afforded by the * scenm 
sine auloBis et ostro ' of Datchet Lane ! " 

Of the oppidan manager, Crawford, his brother 
actor Lord Carlisle thus speaks in the concluding 
lines of the * Eton Eosciad ' [The company are 
supposed to have met to choose a chairman upon 
Bowen's retirement] : — 

" Last Crawford came ; but vain the weak pretence 
Justly to tell his varied excellence. 
To no range bounded, by no part rei>elled, 
He all attempted, and in all excelled ; 
The young, the old, the country and the town, 
Th' accomplished gallant or the honest clown ; 
Correct with spirit, formed alike to please 
With comic humour and with native ease. 

The crowd had passed ; the judges were agreed. 
And thus at once impartially decreed : 
' Long may ye all in fame and union live ! 
Applause to each, as each deserves, we give ; 
To thee the preference ; — Crawfurd, take the chair. 
Nor leave it till you place an equal there.' " 
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Keate was not inclined to deal hardly with, these 
unlicensed theatres, though no doubt they drew 
off much of the talent of the school from seyerer 
studies. It was remarked that the Speeches were 
never so good at Eton as during the rage for the 
drama. The Latin and Greek declamations (which 
generally have the lion's share of the programme) 
are never very popular with schoolboys; and it 
had been always the custom as soon as the first 
word was spoken on Election Monday (on which 
day the holidays began), for the boys to rush 
down to the respective conveyances which, were 
in waiting to take them home. In 1810, it was 
known that the two last speakers, Wilder and 
Crawfurd, were to give a taste of their quality, 
one in tragedy and the other in comedy, and were 
set down for * Caractacus,' and Swift's * Monody 
on his own Death.' Nearly the whole school 
patiently and voluntarily sat out a couple of hours 
devoted to Sallust, Tacitus, Sophocles, and Demos- 
thenes, for the sake of witnessing this last appear- 
ance of their two favourite actors. 

Some few years afterwards the dramatic spirit 
revived again, and a very promising company was 
formed, who hired what is now Tumock's large 
room for their scene of operations. After some 
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successful performances, Sheridan's * Eiyals ' — lihat 
stock piece of amateurs — ^was cast for representation. 
The Sir Anthony Absolute has gone out as Chief 
Justice to Ceylon; the Marquess of Downshire 
was Sir Lucius O'Trigger; and the present 
worthy Provost of Eton was expected to be great 
in Mrs Malaprop. But unluckily, having taken 
to learn their parts in school, Keate detected the 
whole affair, even to the cast of the characters; 
and startled the members of the corps by calling 
them up one by one at lesson, under their as- 
sumed names, beginning with the ladies ; and the 
performance was thus unfortunately stopped. 

There have been modem amateurs, more or less 
successful, at many periods since this, both in 
college and among the oppidans; aspiring even 
occasionally to the performance of a French piece. 
And the Eton authorities, like those of some other 
public schools, have now given them at least a 
tacit sanction. 



N 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

Eton was the first public school to set up a 
" magazine " of its own. The original attempt was 
a complete success. The 'Microcosm' was pub- 
lished hy Charles Knight the elder, then a book- 
seller at Windsor, in 1786 and 1787. The work- 
ing editor was George Canning, and several of the 
articles were written by him. The other principal 
contributors were Sydney Smith's brother Bobert 
(better known as "Bobus"), John Frere, Lord 
Henry Spencer, and Joseph Mellmsh. This school- 
boy publication made some noise even outside the 
Eton world. Its fame reached the Court, and Miss 
Bumey had to read it to the Queen. Fox heard 
through his nephew, young Lord Holland, of the 
brilliant abilities of his schoolfellow Canning, and 
came down to Eton purposely to enlist him as a 
party recruit He "made dmners" for the two 
boys (no doubt at the Christopher) " to teach them 
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political lessons." As Miss Barney observes, Can- 
ning's opening speecli in politics, made in support 
of Pitt, " must have had an odd effect " upon his 
instructor. Knight gave fifty guineas for the copy- 
right of the magazine — a sum surely never realised 
by any school periodical since — and Canning and 
he kept up a friendly intercourse, honourable to 
both, long after the Eton schoolboy had risen to be 
a statesman. But the ' Microcosm * lasted scarcely 
two years, and was closed at the departure of its 
leading contributors firom the school It was not 
until sixteen years after that the ' Miniature ' suc- 
ceeded; edited, by a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence, by Stratford Canning, cousin of the great 
minister, who was then a King's scholar, and after- 
wards became Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe. It was 
clever, but, like its predecessor, shortlived. Mur- 
ray, the publisher, bought up the old stock, and 
some years afterwards brought out a new edition. 
It did not sell, but " got him the reputation," says 
Mr Knight, " of a clever publisher," and led to his 
introduction to George Canning; and from this 
political connection arose in time the * Quarterly 
Eeview.' Both of these early Eton magazines 
were somewhat ambitious in their subjects, and 
more didactic in their style than their modem 
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successors. Of these there have been several from 
time to time, of some of which it is to be feared 
the very names have perished, and others which 
have not much better claim to preservation. Among 
these ephemerals were the * Salt-bearer ' and the 
* College Mfi^azdne.' The latter was in manuscript, 
and was published in occasional numbers in 1818 
and 1819. It had great success for a time; but 
after a while, whether from neglect or from the 
want of the infusion of fresh blood, it declined 
both in ability and prosperity. Some of its con- 
tributors seceded: chief among them, "Peter 
Poeticus ** (destined soon to win higher favour with 
the public under the signature of " Gerard Mont- 
gomery"), who, with small reliance on any pen 
but his own, started a rival miscellany with the 
title of * Horse Otiosae.'* In those pages (which, 
Hke the magazine, were not printed) appeared 

"My Brother's Grave," the "Lines to ," and 

"The Hall of my Fathers"— wonderftd produc- 
tions for a boy : the two first perhaps not surpassed 

♦ *'I rejoice,'* writes an Eton contemporary, "that you do 
justice to * Gerard Montgomery.* Graver years, and, alas ! 
sadder times, have since then quenched that brilliant humour 
and that trenchant gibe; but still survives the old sweet 
music, 'possessing the pathos of Wordsworth without his 
puerility,' {non meut hie sermo, $ed qua praicepit Hawtrey). 
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by any poem of the writer's maturer years. Eacli 
number opened with a smart address in " Whistle- 
craft " metre, " de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis" 
in which the knout — a pretty smart one — ^was 
freely administered to all who excited Peter's 
spleen or rivalry. Here is one admirable stanza 
out of many, both in idea and versification quite 
beyond a schoolboy's commonplace : — 

" I own to me it seems extremely funny 

How clever people who delight in learning 
Can waste their time, their patience, and their money, 
The leaves of those dull commentators taming. 

His correction, as editor, of a translation by a schoolfellow, 
in ' Horse Otiosse/ of Dr Johnson's verses to Sylvanus Urban 
— 'Urbane nullis fesse laboribus* — lies before me : — 
' Tezeute nymphis serta Lyooride 
Ro6» mborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immista — sic Iris refulget 
iBtheriis variata fucis/ 

' Thus, when some nymph a garland twines. 
Brighter the rose contrasted shines 

With violets' purple dye; 
The crocus and the lily there, 
And aU the treatures of the year 

In gay confutum lie.' 

*' He substitutes for these last— 

' 'Tis thus, in heaven's ethereal bow, 
Each colour takes a livelier glow 
Contrasted with the sky.' 

" How cleverly he lifts the tired horse, and lands him safe 
on the other side ! " 
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Oh I when I read the pages bright and sunny 

Of the old Greeks, it sets my heart a-buming ! 
I much prefer Euripides to Monk, 
Homer to Bentley, Sophocles to Brunck." 



But in 1821 appeared 'The Etonian'— lighter 
and more popular in style than its predecessor the 
* Microcosm/ but conducted with at least equal 
ability, and enjoying a wider general reputation. 
Poetry, sentimental and comic, romantic fiction, 
and the realities of schoolboy life, all found a place 
in its pages, and all were more or less cleverly 
handled. There was a pretty numerous body of 
contributors, but the controlling staff were a set of 
some seven or eight, who, under fictitious names, 
formed an imaginary society called " The King of 
Clubs." Some of the reported meetings of this 
club are amongst the most amusing articles. The 
real names of these young writers are now suffi- 
ciently well known, and several have won for 
themselves high literary distinction since. Too 
many — and those of the highest promise — have 
passed away before their full development Fore- 
most of these is Winthrop Mackworth Praed — a 
name even now less generally honoured than it de- 
serves to be, though his remains have at last found 
an English publisher. Many of his poems have a 
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grace and beauty which has never been surpassed 
by any English writer ; and his personal character, 
both in boyhood and in manhood, made him as 
warmly loved by those who knew him as he was 
admired for the brilliancy of his powers. 

" With poignant sarcasm and sly equivoque. 
And many a coruscation^ bright though brief. 
Of wit, and humour more akin than wit 
To genius— drawing off intrusive eyes 
From that intensity of human love, 
And that most deep and tender sympathy 
Close guarded in the chambers of his heart." * 

If it is sad to think that Praed died at 37; it is 
sadder still that his schoolfellow poet should have 
had to say of him, with so much truth, that 

" His generation knew him not," 
and that America should have been beforehand 
with us in recognising his remarkable powers by a 
collected edition of his poems. 

But Praed's sun at least went down in its bright- 
ness. It was not so with one of his fellow-Etonian 
writers, of perhaps even greater ability though of 
less attractive personal qualities. William Sydney 
Walker, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, one 
of the most remarkable amongst Eton's many re- 
markable scholars, has left even less of a popular 

* ' The Dream of life,' by John Moultrie. 
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name and far more melancholy recollections behind 
him. Possibly the very precocity of his genius in 
boyhood was either the symptom or the cause of 
that morbid mental excitement which made his life 
a useless one, and threw its shadow over all his 
later years. Before he was sent to Eton, he ^* had 
read history extensively" at five years old. At 
Eton, the feats of genius recorded of him would 
seem quite as apocryphal, if they were not formally 
vouched for by living witnesses. He could repeat 
the whole of Homer, Horace, and Virgil by heart, 
says an Eton witness before the Eoyal Commis- 
sioners; and not only that, but ^'he could be 
called up in school, having an English Shakspeare 
in his hand [instead of the proper book], and take 
up a lesson anywhere that it might be going on : 
he could construe a passage expression by expres- 
sion, parse it word by word, answer any question 
that was asked him, and afterwards sit down to his 
Shakspeare." * 

* RcT. E. Coleridge's Evidence, Eton, 8720. Similar stories 
are told of Porson. The Eton repetition system has from 
time to time brought out manj remarkable memories. Wil- 
liam Hey, M.P. for Sandwich in 1744, when an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, had an imposition of a hundi«d lines of Homer 
to say by heart. He asked the tutor where he was to begin. 
The tutor took down his Homer, and fixed upon a passage, 
which he named and marked. But no sooner did Hey get the 
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Some one once told Sir J. Mackintosh that 
Walker "could turn anything into Greek verse." 
Sir James proposed a page of the ' Court Guide ; ' 
and it was done. To such a boy, of course, the 
usual ^^pcena " of lines from a Greek or Latin poet 
to learn hy heart could be no kind of punishment 
at all ; so that when his peculiar powers had once 
been discovered, Greek verses were set him instead. 
He had many of the unpleasant habits of genius. 
Slovenly, absent, ill-tempered, awkward, and odd, 
he was not happy at Eton. He was the subject of 
considerable bullying, in those days of rougher 
school life, and would sometimes even rush into 
the masters' rooms to escape from his tormentors. 
It has been said that these boyish sufferings in- 
jured his health and broke his spirit, and that 
much of the mental unhappiness of his after-life 
was the consequence. But it is more reasonable 
and less painful to believe, with his friend and 
biographer, Mr Moultrie, that the true source lay 
in the infirmities, and not in the persecutions of 
genius. A harassing disease had probably its share 
in the gloomy religious doubts which embittered 



catchword of the first line, tbAn he rattled off the whole hun- 
dred considerably faster than his tutor could follow him ; and 
the punishment of course was over. 
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his maturer life, and the indolence which left little 
worthy result fix)ni such extraordinary natural 
poweis. He resigned his fellowship, and would 
have died in utter poverty hut for the noble gener- 
osity of an old schooKellow, which makes even his 
sad story bright in the memory of all Etonians. 
Winthrop Praed set him free from debt, and made 
a provision for his future years, by a little pious 
fraud which might spare his delicacy. Another 
friend, a member of his own college though at a 
later date (Geoige Crawshay of Gateshead), offered 
him a home for life, which, however, he did not 
survive long enough to accept.* 

Henry Nelson Coleridge was another of the 
" Club," and Eton has also to regret his loss too 
early in a useful life. But several survive j and 
John Moultrie at least has carried out the promise 
of his * Etonian' authorship. Several of his poems 
which appeared there, have, like Praed's youthful 
verses, fiilly maintained their ground when repub- 
lished side by side with those of the author's 
maturer years. Perhaps the most beautiful of all — 

♦ Hia 'Critical Examination of the Text of Shakspeare,' 
which he left behind him in MS., was published by two of 
his old friends in 1860. His conjectural criticisms and emen- 
dations are interesting, as perhaps the only instance of the 
subject having been taken up by a thorough scholar. 
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"Godiva" — ^has not been included by the author m 
his collected poems, fix)ni what most of those who 
remember it will ci)nsider an over-scrupulous taste. 
When George Hardinge, jubilant at the literary 
triumphs of his old school, read out " Godiva " to 
Gijffbrd, then editor of the * Quarterly Keview,' he 
remarked — " K that young Moultrie writes prose 
as well as he writes poetry, I should be glad to 
hear from, him ; " a remarkable compliment from 
such a quarter. 

There have been a host of modem successors, at 
different dates, to the 'Etonian,' but none have 
made any approach to it in ability, and none have 
had more than a very brief existence. The * Eton 
Miscellany' is no exception, though amongst its 
most frequent contributors were "William Ewart 
Gladstone, Arthur Henry ELallam, and Francis 
Hastings Doyle. The 'Oppidan,' the 'Bureau,' 
the ' Porticus Etonensis,' the ' Observer,' and the 

* Phoenix,' are probably all but forgotten even by 
their contributors, and certainly have no claim to 
resuscitation. The best of these later ephemerals 
is perhaps the 'Eton School Magazine' of 1847-8, 
in which some flashes of the old fires reappear. 
There is a very happy imitation of Horace's Satire 

* Ibam forte via sacra' (I. 9), adapted to Eton 
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life : and nothing can be closer or more elegant 

than the following translation of an inscription on 

a stone fountain at Paris : — 

*• QuiB dat aquas saxo latet hospita nympha sab imo; 
Sic tu, cum dederis dona, latere velia." 

•* The nymph who gives these waters lies 
Beneath the inmost rock concealed ; 
So thou, when thou has given gifts. 
Be willing to be unrevealed." 

The chief literary effort of the present day is the 
• Eton College Chronicle,' started in 1863, which 
assumes to be little more than a school newspaper, 
eschewing essays, fiction, and poetry, and merely 
recording such matters of fact as boat-races, foot- 
ball and cricket matches, &c., &c., with criticisms 
thereupon. The editors, in their introductory ad- 
dress, express their confidence that it will prove 
" an especial boon to parents," as it " will in a 
great measure supply the place of letters, which 
often, from press of circumstances and time, boys 
omit to write." Of this latter fact there is no 
question; and whatever parents may think of the 
"boon," there can be Kttle doubt that many a 
fourth-form boy, who is under a chronic pressure 
of " circumstances " as regards his correspondence, 
will find it very convenient to buy a ready-made 
letter (for the small sum of threepence) requiring 
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notlimg but a stamp and an address to be ready 
for the post. The * Chronicle ' is at any rate very 
well managed, and very useful in its way.* A 
small periodical called the * Eton Scrap-Book' has 
also just made its appearance. 

It is not difficult to assign a cause for the falling 
off in literary merit of the modem Eton periodicals 
as compared with the * Microcosm' or * Etonian :' a 
failure not peculiar to Eton, for modem Harrow 
and Eugby magazines have been equally poor. 
The taste for good English literature has sensibly 
declined at public schools; cheap and worthless 
novels form the staple of a modem schoolboy's 
reading, when he reads for his own amusement. 
One of the late Eton masters admits and laments 
this degeneracy of taste in his published evidence. 

" Formerly, any average boy of ordinary taste 
at Eton, on leaving school, had read much of 
the English poets, and a great deal of English 



* Here is an item of intelligence taken verbatim from its 
colomns. Our readers may be assured that it is no joke~in 
any sense of the phrase: — 

'' The Rev. F. E. Dumford, Senior Assistant-Master, has 
been appointed Lower Master in the place of the Rev. W. A. 
Carter. Mr Durnford commenced work in the Lower School 
on Tuesday, when a birch tied up with blue ribbons was pre- 
sented to him by the captain of the school, according to 
ancient custom." — Eton College Chronicle, June 9, 1864. 
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history, as well as other literature. I know very 
well that the boys used greedily to devour every 
poem of Sir "Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Southey, 
and other modem poets, as fast as they came out 
The boys used to spend a great deal of their pocket- 
money in buying English books. . . . Dante, 
Tasso, and other Italian authors, were read by 
many. As to English books, we had them in 
abundance. The old English dramatists, a great deal 
of Dryden, a great deal of Pope, and an immense 
deal of other English poetry, were then read at 
Eton, besides most of the modem poems ; but now 
I doubt whether you would find many boys out of 
the whole eight hundred that Eton contains, who 
have read ten plays of Shakspeare." * 

In this degeneracy of literary taste, a great 
public school like Eton does but reflect, as in 
other points, the tone and habits of the day in 
the grown-up world. Vices go out of fashion, and 
luxurious indulgences come in ; scholarlike tastes, 
or amiable indolence, or " muscular Christianity," 
have each their epoch. And when we hear the 
ignorance of schoolboys on the matter of modem, 
history and geography loudly exclaimed against 
(as is very much the fashion just at present), it 
♦ Ettrn Evidence, 3748, 3749. 
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may be well to bear in mind a very bold and per- 
tinent remark of an Eton master in the course of 
bis examination by the Commission : — 

" I hold that the average amount of information 
on these subjects possessed by those who are called 
* educated/ is very much less than is commonly 
supposed by writers in reviews and newspapers ; 
and that Eton boys, in this respect, are not be- 
hind the world in general.** 

" The Eton Society" — ^for reading and debates — 
has had a longer and more successful existence than 
the magazines. It is better known by its soubri- 
quet of " Pop," supposed to be a contraction of 
Popina, the rooms where it was held for many 
years having been over a cookshop or confec- 
tioner's. It was first instituted in 1811, when 
Charles Fox Townshend (who was the elder brother 
of the late Marquess, and died young) was the 
first president, and it has gone on ever since with 
considerable popularity and success. The prepara- 
tion of the speeches leads to a certain amount of 
historical reading for the purpose; but the chief 
attraction of "Pop" lies in its being a sort of 
social club, where papers and reviews are taken in ; 
and, as the numbers are strictly limited (origin- 
ally twenty-two, since increased to twenty-eight), 
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to be elected into the Society gives a boy a certain 
degree of piestige in the school. In summer the 
debates are almost nominal, out- door attractions 
being too strong; but in winter they sometimes 
last for several hours, and are kept up with great 
spirit. The members are almost exclusively op- 
pidans, this being one of the points where the 
jealousy between them and the collegers comes out 
very distinctly. A few of the latter are admitted, 
but only when they have some special claim to 
popularity. Modem politics are by no means ex- 
cluded fix)m the debates, as is the rule at some 
school debating-societies. Eton boys have gener- 
ally been enthusiastic politicians, usually of the 
thorough "Church and King" type. They took 
Geoige lY.'s side in the matter of the Queen's trial, 
and fought the Windsor mob on his behalf on the 
night of his coronation. There was an " opposition" 
party in the school, small in number, who were 
warm partisans of the Queen, and had drawn up an 
address to her, which, however, they were persuaded 
not to send. The traditions of the school are still, 
in the main, stoutly opposed to anything like Kad- 
icalism, and a strong body of the boys did battle 
against the " Clewer roughs " on behalf of the Con- 
servative candidate at the last Windsor election. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The improyements carried out of late years in the 
buildings and other arrangements at Eton have 
been very great. The schools in which some of 
the divisions were taught — especially those in the 
old college chambers on the ground floor — ^were 
very close and inconvenient. But in the summer 
of 1863 a block of new buildings was completed, 
which contains thirteen class-rooms, besides a 
music-room, with the accesses and staircases so 
arranged as to avoid the crowding and confusion 
which occasionally used to take place. The old 
Upper and Lower Schools remain unaltered; in- 
deed, there are historical interests associated even 
with their homeliest features which no Etonian 
would wish to see desecrated by any modem re- 
storer. The latter room is still very much what it 
was in Elizabeth's days. There yet remain the 
double row of unsightly oaken pillars said to have 
o 
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been set up by Sir Henry Wotton when provost, 
and to have had painted on them portraits of 
Greek and Latin authors; and which, by the 
singularity of their arrangement, gave rise to a 
tradition of the room having been originally the 
college stable. Each pair of pillars has been con- 
nected by wooden arches of more modem date, 
probably added when the Upper School was rebuilt 
by Sir Christopher Wren. On the oaken " shuts " 
of the windows, and down the sides of the pillars, 
may still be read the names of the scholars carved 
as they were elected off to King's, which struck 
Pepys on his visit as so " pretty " a custom.* On 
the farthest shutter are those of the election of 
1564, the chief authors of the poems which welcomed 
Queen Elizabeth in the previous year; and there are 
some names of even earher date. The oppidans 
who reach the fifth form have their names cut in 
the same way on the wainscot of the Upper School. 

♦ ** The school good, and the custom pretty of boys cutting 
their names in the shuts of the windows when they go to 
Cambridge, by which many a one hath lived to see himself a 
Provost or Fellow, that hath his name in the window stand- 
ing."— Diary, vol. iii. p. 165. These lists of names, however, 
do not correspond exactly with the scholars elected to King^s 
in each year. It would appear as if they were rather the names 
of those who were the seniors of the year, and that here and 
there one either was not a candidate for college, or lost his 
election. 
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The Hall is now one of the finest interiors of its 
kind, having been entirely refitted with a noble 
open roo^ screens, and galleries, chiefly by the 
liberality of one of the present Fellows, Mr Wilder. 
In the course of these improvements some fine old 
stone fireplaces, long concealed, were brought to 
light and restored, and the old unsightly stove in 
the middle done away with. It is to be regretted 
that the outside is still disfigured by some modem 
excrescences of building. The boys have now an 
excellent library of their own. Some few old 
books, several of them given to the School by New- 
borough, when head -master, had led a recluse 
life for many years : but the modern collection was 
first originated in 1820 by some of the contribu- 
tors to the * Etonian,' and kept at the college book- 
sellers', until removed in 1845 to the very hand- 
some room built by the college for the purpose, and 
largely increased by gifts of books from Dr Hawtrey, 
then head-master — one of the many instances of 
his liberality in all that could contribute to the 
improvement and welfare of the school. Some old 
Etonian relics are collected there; amongst them 
hangs on the wall a long roll of ^^Bacchtis " verses 
by Porson.* 

* 3ee, for the custom, p. 27. 
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In the matter of bullying, fagging, and fighting 
— ^which in ancient times made a public scliool a 
word of awe to tender-hearted English mothers — 
modem Eton has become what even they would call 
a model school. It never had, at any time, the evil 
reputation which formerly attached to Westmin- 
ster and Winchester on these points. So smooth 
and even does the course of schoolboy life run there 
now, that Etonian fathers are apt sometimes to 
doubt whether their sons do not find things made 
rather too pleasant for them — whether a little more 
of the hardening process iu boyhood might not be 
absolutely good for those who will not find grown- 
up life entirely a bed of roses. They do not feel 
sure that it was not wholesome even for a small mar- 
quess to have to use his fists ; or for a duke, upon 
his first entrance into public life, to get that " extra 
kick" which was once his traditionary welcome at 
Eton, and which might serve as some counterpoise 
to the extra compliments which society was sure 
to award him hereafter. They look back to that 
wager of combat between Dreadnought and Defiance 
in the playing-fields, or the great " Battle of the 
Bargees," and of the " Boys and the Butchers " 
(dim traditions even amongst the oldest of their 
band, which unhappily seem to have found no sacer 
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votes), and say to themselves, perhaps with some 
natural exaggeration of the past, that Eton had its 
giants in those days. When they read in the evi- 
dence of a modem Etonian, questioned by an old 
Etonian Commissioner, who is surprised to find the 
boys never fight, the naive explanation that he 
supposes it is "because they funk each other,"* 
they protest against it as a libel on the school. It 
is with a grim satisfaction that they hear still of 
collar-bones broken and knees put out in the fierce 
football bully, when heroes meet "at the wall" 
For they have not forgotten the great Etonian cap- 
tain who said that " the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the playing-fields of Eton." But modem 
or ancient, colleger or oppidan, they hold fast by 
the old school, wonderfully unchanged in tone and 
feeling amidst the many social changes which it has 
only shared with the larger world outside, and still 
maintaining, not only in their own partial estimate, 
but by the hearty and generous testimony of non- 
Etonians, the charter of the " Eton gentleman." 

* Public Schools Evid., Eton, 7206. 
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Note A, p. 26. 

"Players' Cloathbs." 

Ill Cassocks of redde silke garded with blue. 

I Cassock of black velvet garded with redde silk. 

I Cassock of whyte silke garded with black. 

II Coats of blacke clothe duble guarded with gilted 

leather. 
I Cloke of black caresye single-gaided with gilted 
leather. 

I Cloke of blewe garded with yelowe cotten. 

II Coats of redde baudekin duble-garded with black 

cotten. 
n Servants cots of black cotten welted with yelowe. 
Servants cote of whyte and black cotten — Chester 

wourke. 
Servants cote of redde and white cotten — Chester 
wourke. 
n Servants coots for children which hathe one quarter 
of redde silke and another of blew silke. 
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I Womans cassocke of blewe silke garded with ledde 

brashed flowers. 

II Womens cassocks of whyte silke, th* one ope be- 

fore, th' other close. 

II Jerkins of redd with fringe wunde aboute. 

n Pares of kirtels for women th' one of golde, th' 
other of redd silke. 
Hatte, clothe of gold. 
VI Payer of showes. 
VI Berdes of the longeste sorte. 
VI Berdes of the shorteste sorte. 

III Course cawles for the servants men of wood, gilted. 

The following entries also occur amongst others in 
the earlier audit-books : — 

1551. Item to Mr. Usher for an interlude that was 

plaied in the haule — vi«- viii^« 
1553. Item to the Schole Mr. for beardds to the players 

in Christemas — v«» vin** 
Item paid to Grave for a horse lock delyvr'd at 

Chrystemas laste paste at the commandement 

of my lord of mischief — vin<*« 
1556. Thinges for playes set fourthe by Mr Scholem'* at 

Christemas * ♦ * ♦ Item paide for the 

mynstrells for two nights, v»- Item, to Mr 

Kittemister' servant for bringinge of apparrell 

from hys Mr. — xiid- 
1558. Item delyver'd to Mr Scholem^^* at playes — 

iv«- ixd- 
1566. Item paid Mr Scholemaster towards his charges 

about the playes laste Christmas — ^xx^ 
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1567. Item, to Mr Scholemaster for his charge setting 
fiirth n playes 19o Martii — in IL xni«- vin^ 

1569. Item spent this yeare in plais and showes in dos- 
sen vin pounde of candells — v*- vi^- 



Note B, p. 56. 

" A List op Eton Scholars in 1678." 

[From RawUmon'a MSS. {B, 266. 146.) m the Bodleian 
Library.'] 





6th Form. 


James. 




Offley. 


Adams. 




Qgden. 


Edmonds. 




Willis. 


Blake. 




Braboume maj. 


6th Form, 


Collegers. 


Pagett 




Cannon maj. 


Buirell. 




MullingtoiL 


Noyse. 




Brabourue min. 


Baston. 




Palmer. 


Davis. 




Dwight. 


Stephens. 




Willis mtii. 


Button. 




Tath. 


Norwood. 




Cannon min. 


Shipman. 




Clarke. 


Johnson maj. 
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5th Form, Oppidanes, 



Price (Sir John). 


Dashwood (Sir Rob.] 


Meers. 


Bybee. 


Perry. 


^^ Turner. 


Biggs. 


Baldwin. 


Lamplugh. 


Palmer min. 


Peliiam. 


Gregory. 


Lloyd maj. 


Fnlham. 


Harwood maj. 


Corsellis. 


Fifield. 


Powell maj. 


James min. 





4th Form, Collegers. 



Wortliington. 

Woodward. 

Whitton. 

Asten rruij, * 

Asten min, 

Qlascock. 

Batty. 

Skinner. 

Fenmore. 

Angelow maj, 

Angelow min, 

Paxton. 

Christon. 

Staples. 



Watkins maj. 

Stills. 

Rawson. 

Cook. 

Yonnger. 

Preston, 

Davis. 

Selwood. 

Coppleston. 

Meale, alias Moile. 

Baxter. 

Dwight min, 

Johnson min. 



* Austen? Bee Begist BegaL 1681. 
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4th Form, Opp 


idans. 


Croker. 


Woodecock. 


Talmash. 


Wells. 


Powell min. 


Mills. 


Poyse {(yr Poore, or Pope ?) * West 


Conway (Sir John). 


Jebb. 


Wetton. 


Foster. 


Harwood min. 


Allen. 


White. 


Wild, 


Watkins min. 


Baynard. 


Bety. 


aeas. 


Hill. 


Bowen. 


Matson. 


Lloyd min. 


Frank. 


ChennelL 


Smisston. 


Whistler. 


Nurse. 


CMlde. 


Meverall. 


Bradwell. 



3d Form, Collegers. 



Hawpey. 


Pilkington. 


Llewelling. 


Davera. 


Martin. 


Cheasey. 


Pain. 


aeaton. 


Butterfield, 


Burch. 


Bayly. 


BusseU. 


Hildesley. 


RendaU. 


Clinckard. 






* lUegible. 
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3d Form, Oppidans, 



Ld. Alexander. 


Watts. 


Conway min. 


Bookey. 


Cuerton {pr Creston ?) 


Colboum. 


Webb. 


Cross. 


CastelL 


Yoldin. 


Reeves. 


Ransford. 


Llangley. 


Robason. 


Underbill. 


Stone. 


Kaymund (Sir Jemmatt). 


Needhani. 


Goores maj. 


Hatton. 


Goores mitL 


Palling. 


Benskin. 


Man. 


Angelow. 


RosewelL 


Riliston (Sir Rod.) 


Roots. 


HuU. 


Filliott 


Broome. 


Harwood min. 


Lutley. 


Wg- 


Eyers. 


Young. 


VeaL 


Shorthouse. 


Davis. 


Dee. 


Laggatt. 


Lauly. 


Moyle. 




2d Form, Collegers. 


Poole. 


Andrews. 


Crouch. 


Berkinton. 


Landers. 


Hinton. 


Coale. 


Angelow minim 


Sleecb. 
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2d Form, Oppidam. 


Hull min. 


Osburne mxij. 


Herone. 


Osbume mm. 


Walsingliam. 


Hart. 


Pmckerich. 


Martin. 


Kaymimd minim. 


Sparks. 


Boggs, alias Bogges. 


HuU. 


Feallowes. 


Eyres. 


Johnson minim. 


Goores. 


Coderington. 


Jenny. 


Littleton. 


Chauncey. 


Harding. 


MichelL 


Nowell. 


Alexander min. 


King. 





Bibler's Seat* — ^Viner. 
Number about 202. t 



Franklin. 


Gresbam 


Buller. 


Palmer. 


Rogers. 


Buckler. 


Baston. 


Buckly. 


Fenwick. 





* The Bibler's ofBce seems to have been to read a portion of Serip- 
ttire in the haU at dinner. In the accounts for 1569 there is a change 
" for making ii half-paces in the hawle for the Bybelers to stand 
npon, v«-*' 

t Sic: bat there are only 198 names, exclusive of those below. 
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Note C, p. 82. 

"Verses by Lord Carlisle on his School- 
fellows." From an MS. 

[Aboat 1792. The date is uncertain ; but all the names occur in a 
school-list of that year ; and Lord Offaly, the only one of his 
family who bore that title (spelt in the list *' Ophdia **)y died in 
1705 : it is therefore almost certain that the verses were written 
while the boys were schoolfellows, and in that case the prophecy 
of Fox's eminence is curious.] 

In youth 'tis said you speedily may scan 
Strong stamped the outlines of the future man ; 
This maxim true, how bright will St John^ shine, 
Formed by the hand of all the tuneful Nine ! 
If not to careless indolence a prey, 
How will whole nations listen to his lay ! 

Say, will FitzwUliam^ ever want a heart 
Cheerful his ready blessings to impart ? 
Will not another^s woe his bosom share. 
The widow's sorrows and the orphan's prayer ? 
Who aids the old, who soothes the mother's cry, 
Who wipes the tear from off the virgin's eye ? 
Who feeds the hungry ? who assists the lame ? 
All, all re-echo with Fitzwilliam's name ; 
Thou know'st I hate to flatter — ^but in thee 
No fault, my friend, no single speck I see. 



1 Hon. Mr 
St John. (?) 



8 4th Earl; 
LordFitz- 
williamin 
Eton List. 



Nor, if alike my former maxim's true. 
Shall e'er ill-nature tinge thy heart, JBuccleuch / ^ a 3d Duke. 
Shall deep remorse thy honest bosom tear. 
Disdainful anger, or corroding care ? 
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4 Charles 
Jamea 



Shall e'er ambition dissipate that smile, 
Disturb that heart, so free from every guile ? 
Sooner to Bute shall Temple bend the knee, 
j^d ♦#***or ****** pious Christians be ! 

How will, my Fox,^ alone thy strength of parts 
Shake the loud senate, animate the hearts 
Of fearful statesmen, while around thee stand 
Both Peers and Commons listening thy command ; 
While Tully's weight its sense to thee affords, 
His nervous sweetness shall adorn thy words ; 
What praise to Pitt, to Townshend e'er was due, 
In future times, my Fox, shall wait on you. 



Mild as the dew that whitens yonder plain 
8 Uncertain. Legge^ shines serenest mid your youthful train ; 
He whom the search of Fame with rapture moves. 
Disdains the pedant, tho' the muse he loves ; 
By nature formed with modesty to please, 
And join with wisdom unaffected ease. 



« Earl of 
Offaly, eld. 
son of Marq. 
of Kildare 
(aft. 1st D. 
of Leinater), 
died 1765. 



Will e'er Off^dy^ consciously unjust. 
Revoke his promise or betray his trust ? 
What tho' perhaps with warmer zeal he'd hear 
The echoing horn, the sportsman's hearty cheer. 
Than god-like Homer's elevated song. 
Loud as the torrent, as the billows strong ; 
Cast o'er this fault a friendly veil, — ^you'll find 
An upright, social, and ingenuous mind. 



^ 
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Witness, ye Naiads, and ye guardian powers 
That sit sublime on Henry's lofty towers, 
Witness, if e'er I saw thy open brow 
Sunk in despair, or saddened into woe, 
Well-natured StavordcUe /^— the task is thine 
Foremost in pleasure's festive band to shine. 
Say, wilt thou pass alone the midnight hour, 
Studious the depths of Plato to explore ? 
To lighter subjects shall thy soul give way, 
Nor heed what grave philosophers shall say ? 
The god of mirth shall lift thee in his train, 
A cheerful vot'ry, and the foe of pain. 



7 2d Earl of 
llchester. 



Whether I Storer^ sing in hours of joy. 
When every look bespeaks the inward boy. 
Or when no more mirth wantons in his breast. 
And all the man appears in him confest, — 
In mirth, in sadness, sing him how I will. 
Sense and good-nature must attend him stilL 



8 Anthony 

Morris 

Storer. 



Note D, p. 94. 
[From a Con'&tpo?ident,'\ 



" Any record of Eton seems to me incomplete with- 
out some mention of Henry Enapp, sometime lower- 
master, and my excellent friend and tutor. He was an 
accurate and elegant scholar, and in working his pupils 
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enforced (as far as teaching and example could enforce 
it) fluent and vigorous construing. He had a wondrous 
facility for Uttle classical yewarcf esprit. We were once 
lyin- on the bank at Medenham Abbey after a gypsy 
dinn^'er, when he amused himself by turning the whole 
of 'BiUy Taylor' into hexameters and pentameters. 
It was never committed to paper, and I only remember 
fragments, e. g. — 

* Her lily-white hands were daubed all over 

With the nasty pitch and tar.* 
« NecpuduU teneram rmculdsse hitumine dextram,* 
' A gust of wind blew her jacket open, 

And all discovered her lily-white breast.' 

* Aura tamen vestem nimU offidosa removit, 

Virgineique sinils moxpcUuSre nives.* 

* Then she called for sword and pistol, 

Which did come at her command.' 
. * ensem postulcU — ensis adesV 

« How perfectly Ovidian ! and how far superior to 
Drury's version of the same lines in Arundines Cami ! 
And this reminds me that Knapp's sportive vein was 
as happy in English as in Latin. A letter of his now 
lies before me, in which he says— * Have you seen the 
Arundines Cami ? What a labor ineptiarum ! a pro- 
vost of Eton translatmg ' Humpty Dumpty sat on a 
wall ! ' I can fancy old Cam thus rebuking him : — 

** No wreath of bays will I accord 
To deck your hoary hair ; 
A pap-boat be your best reward. 
Or perforated chair. 
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** Shall woods which drank sweet Maaon*s lay 
Rejoice ia * Cat and Fiddle ' ? 
Can groves that heard enraptured Gray 
Respond to * Diddle-diddle ' ? " 

" Sing not Bo-Peep at evening late 
In search of sheep that wander ; 
Try Shakespeare (if you must translate), 
Not *Groosey, goosey, gander.' 

** Shame on the Bard, who native force 
Of talent thus misuses, 
Makes Pegasus a rocking-horse, 
And nursemaids of the Muses." 

" Knapp's boys, as was to be expected, were ring- 
leaders in the playhouse. He had a pretty little thea- 
tre of his own at Ringstead in Northamptonshire, with 
some very clever actors ; and a favoured pupil or two 
never missed joining in the Christmas performances 
there. Ascot, likewise, generally brought to his table 
Mathews, Hook, Terry, Yates, Jamie Henderson, and 
other celebrities of the footlights, — ^not, however, in- 
cluding Edmund Kean, to whom (as I can assure Cap- 
tain Gronow) he never spoke a word in his life. Then 
the occasional rattle up to London with him — (the 
phaeton waiting in the Slough road) — ^the Juliet — ^the 
Sir Giles — ^the Bedford — ^the broiled fowl and mush- 
room sauce— the Hounslow posters — and the return in 
time for six o'clock lesson — noctes ccenceqiie De&m /" 

A boy had once been sent away from Holt's house, 
-r P 
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but for no moral delinquency, so far as was known, 
and he was allowed to be received into Mrs Angelo's. 
Knapp commemorated it as follows : — 

" Esuriens, sitiens, sed nullo crimine notua, 
Appius * bospitio pellitur, Holte, tuo ; 
TJt videt extorrem sexagenaria virgo, 
Protinus Angdids additur iUe cboris.'' 



Note E, p. 113. 

The following clever parody was written by W. 
M. Stonej tbe " Marsbal " at the Montem of 1814, 
on an incident which occurred on that occasion : — 

The Cockneys at Montem. 



He that aright Salt Hill would ken 
Should view it when adown the glen, 
And o'er the crowded hiU afar 
Shines the blithe pomp of mimic war ; — 

Where Eton's banner proudly flies, 
And Phoebus' brightest ray is beaming. 
On gay parterre and vista gleaming. 
On glittering bloodless falchions streaming ; 
« This name has been substituted for the real one. 
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And brighter yet beam Barnard's^ eyes. i The "Cap- 

Four times two youths, fair and tall, 
Waited the gallant Captain's call : 
Three times two youths, tall and fair. 
Stood beside the Marshal's chair : 

They sat at the meal 

All girded with steel. 
And drank the red wine which the pages bare. 

II. 

The feast was o'er in the Windmill Inn, 
And ceased of knives and forks the din : 
The boys along the garden strayed. 
With short curved dirk high brandished 
Smote off the towering onion's head, 
And made e'en doughty cabbage feel 
The vengeance of their polish'd steel. 

IIL 

'Twas then two Cockneys, tired of walking — 
Tired of seeing, tired of talking — 
With thirst and hunger almost dead. 
The Windmill Inn door entered 
The inn was full, the waiters cross — 
Each famished prentice at a loss ; 
When from a room a youth appear'd, 
His gills just blackening with a beard : 
His silken hose, his buckles bright, 
His scarlet garb, his small-clothes white, 
Proclaimed him boy of note ; 
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But he (I wot 

'Cause it was hot) 
Had doffed gay belt and puissant brand, 
While dangled his unconscious hand 

From his unbuttoned coat. 
He came^he saw — ^resolved to save 
The half-starved Cockneys from a grave ; 
<^ He bade the waiter bring some wine, 
And asked them in his room to dine. 
" Sirs, Fm ashamed of what I proffer, 
What boys have left is all I offer, 
The orts and relics of a feast — 
Better than none — ^yet bad's the best " 



IV. 



" Sir, your politeness " — down they sat, 
To chat and drink, to drink and chat ; 
Twice twenty hundred words they spoke. 
Twice twenty times each cut a joke, 

Each his good story told ; 
You would have said, to see them eat, 
Two knights enjoyed ne'er such a treat 

In Arthur's hall of old. 
When wit grew stale, 'twas then began 
The younger brother Cockney-man ; 
" Sir — ^for to all no doubt you're known — 
What say you to Field-Marshal Stone ? 
What ? eh, you smile ? well, so do all 
Who talk of this same Marischal : 
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I have not seen him, but a wit 
Made on him such a clever hit — 
I must, I must, sir, tell you it" 
The stranger begged he'd not decline, 
And charged each empty glass with wine. 



V. 

The Hit. 

" A Wellesley's rank — a tailor's state — 
Napoleon's look — a barber's pate — 
A lion's scowl — a monkejr's pranks — 
A Richard's gait — an Edward's shanks — 
A corpse 'twere mercy to call thin, 
Propp'd on two stumps of bone and skin ; 
Put these together, and you'll own 
You've a just view of Marshal Stone." 
" Yes," cries the other, " as the kite 
That hears the pigeon's distant flight, 
So bum I, all impatience grown. 
To see this bastard Wellington." 

VL 

" Have then thy wish 1" a sword uptook 
The Eton stranger from a nook ; 
Then from a Windsor seat he gat 
A feather-crownM General's hat : 
A silken sash he donn'd in haste, 
A golden belt begirt his waist ; 
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Each arm was cased in gauntlets wliite, 
And Eton's truncheon deck'd his right ; 
Then with a smile each cit he eyed, 
And, bowing most politely, cried — 
" These are those stumps of skin and bone, 
And, Cockneys— I am Marshal Stone ! " 



Note F. 
{From a Correspondent) 

« Was Balston right in so peremptorily rejecting the 
modem languages for Eton, when under examination 
by the Commissioners ] I dare not give an opinion ; 
we know full well their indispensable necessity to 
every gentleman moving in the world ; but the serious 
difficulty arises, ' Who is to teach them ? ' If a French- . 
man, he must be an Anglicised one ; if an English- 
man, a Frenchified one; and schoolboys are sturdy 
rebels against foreigners. I remember my poor friend 
Bullock saying to me, ' Ah, old fellow ! what capital 
Frenchmen we should have been, if we had spent half 
the time in learning French at Eton that we did in 
mimicking Berthomier ! ' The idea of teaching French 
(except grammatically) by an Englishman, appears to 
me simply absurd. Then the jealousy of the classical 
masters would hardly admit of extra teachers being 
placed on the same elevation with themselves. The 
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writing-master in my time was a Mr Hexter, who com- 
bined with this office the somewhat incongruous hon- 
ours of a magistrate for the county, a ' major' (in the 
Middlesex militia, I believe), and a ' Dominie' at Eton. 
This gentleman once applied for an interview with 
Provost Goodall, and, after stating his views and pre- 
tensions, finished by requesting permission to wear a 
gown, and that the boys should 'shirk' him. With 
his blandest smile, Giuseppe IL Magnifico replied, 
' Well, Major Hexter, as to wearing a gown, do as y(m 
like ; as to the boys shirking you, let them do as tJvey 
like.' Nor, moreover, is it at all clear that that crite- 
rion of foreign accomplishment. Prince Albert's prize, 
always goes in the intended and hoped-for direction. 
It was never meant that the sons of foreigners, or of 
Englishmen constantly resident abroad — still less the 
sons of mothers blest in the possession of French 
ladies'-maids — should walk oflf with the Prince Con- 
sort's prize. No doubt, as Byron says — 

' *Ti8 pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes ; ' 

but this is not the granmiar by the study of which the 
Prince intended the honours of modem languages to be 
won. And may it not be worth while to inquire 
whether, for a little history, a little French, a little 
chemistry, a little geometry, it is worth while to jeo- 
pardise the classical fame of this great school, and 
whether additional surface of knowledge may not be 
too dearly purchased by diminution of its depth ? " 
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Note G, p. 110. 

There was a rebellion at Eton in the year 1768, said 
to have been occasioned by Dr Foster's appointment to 
the head-mastership. Very little record of it seems to 
have been preserved, but it must have been of a some- 
what serious nature, to judge from the following memo- 
randum in the possession of the Rev. J. C. B. Biddell — 

" Bill at Maidenhead Bridge for the entertainment of 
the boys concerned in the Eton Rebellion, 2d Nov. 
1768 ;— 



Beer for dinner, . . . . 


£12 6 


Wine and punch, &o., 


6 18 6 


Dinners, coffee, tea, &o., supper and break- 




fast, at 5b. a-head, 


50 


Beer at supper, . . . . 


18 6 


Wine and punch, .... 


5 14 9 


Fires, 


10 


Cards, 


4 


^ 


£65 18 3 



Before the secession to Maidenhead, the rebels are said 
to have thrown away their schoolbooks, by imanimous 
consent, over Windsor Bridge — all except Thomas Gren- 
ville, who would not part with his ' Homer.' There 
existed at this date, amongst the " ofl&cers of the Col- 
lege," one who bore the ominous title of " Pursuivant 
of Runaways ;" his name was " Jack Cutler," and he 
had four " assistants"— not at all too many, if their 
services were called into requisition on this occasion. 
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Addison's * Cato/ intended per- 
fonnance of, 188. 

Albert, Prince, at the last Mon- 
tem, 161. 

Aldrich, Provost, 41. 

Alexander. Lord, 67. 

Alien priories, endowment of 
Eton out of, 6. 

Allestree, Provost, 55. 

Amicabilis Concordia, the, 8. 

Angerstein, Henry, drowned, 161. 

Anstey's 'BathOaide,' account of 
Barnard from, 82 note. 

Ashbrook, John, a fellow, 20. 

Ashton, Thomas, 79. 

Ash Wednesday, former observ- 
ance of, 181. 

Assistant-teachers, first appoint- 
ment of, 7U. 

Ayscongh, Dr, anecdote of, 67. 

Bacchus, the, origin of the term, 
27; verses by Person, 211. 

Bacon, Lord, 48. 

Balston, Dr, 120. 

Bard, Henry, 47. 

Barker, Wm., head-master, 17. 

Barnard, Dr, elected head-master, 
73, 82 ; numbers under, 74 ; and 
the proposed theatricals, 188, 
184. 

Barrow, parson at the Montem 
of 1778, 146. 

Battle, William, 65. 

Battiscombe as an actor, 187. 

Bayley, Emilins, 176. 

Beagles, the pack of, 179. 

Beales as an actor, 187. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, 1. 

Beckington, Bishop, 4. 

Bellamont, viscount, 47. 

Benedict XIV., anecdote of, 67. 

Bethel, assistant-teacher, 08. 

Billiards, populaiity of, 93. 



Biron, the Duke of, 39. 

Bland, Dr Henry, head-master, 
64 ; expenses of oppidans under, 
68. 

Boating, early prevalence of, 160 ; 
regulations regarding,161 et seg. ; 
matches with Westminster, 168; 
expense attending it, 165. 

Boats, tiie captain of the, 164 ; the 
procession, 167. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 62. 

Boncle, John, 54. 

Books, the, in use at College un- 
der Elizabeth, 24. 

Boudier, George, his fight with 
Hastings, 182. 

Bowen, St Vincent, as an actor, 186. 

Boyle, Robert, nominated pro- 
vost, 43; account of Harnson 
by, 45 ; his escapes there, 46. 

Brewame, Provost, 20. 

Briggs, Sampson, his death during 
the Hebellion, 47. 

Brown, captain of oppidans, in 
1778, 146; George, the bowling 
of, 1^7. 

Bryant, Jacob, 80. 

Buildings, the, 200. 

Bulla Unionis. the, 8. 

Bull-baiting, former, 159. 

Bullock, as an actor, 186, 189. 

Bullying, disappearance of, 212. 

'Bureau,' the, 208. 

Bumey, Miss, anecdote of Jacob 
Bryant by, 81. 

Burton, Dr, the vice-provost, 184. 

Buxton as an actor, 186, 187. 

Canning, George, an Etonian, 
88 ; the Latin verses of, 116 ; 
anecdote of, 170 note ; edits the 
* Microcosm/ 194. 

Captain of the boats, the, 164. 

Captains of Montem, list of, 154. 
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Carlisle, the late Lord, 186, 189 ; 

on Crawftud, 191 ; verses on his 

schoolfellows by, 221. 
Carter, vice-provost, 94. 
Casaubon, the son of, 44. 
Cavendish, Sir W., expenses of his 

sons at College in 1560, 27. 
Cecil, Charles and John, 68. 
" Chairing " at Eton, 177. 
Chapman, a candidate for the Pro- 

vostship of King's, 69. 
Charles II., changes on the Resto- 
ration of, 52. 
Charlotte, Queen, 146, 147. 
Chetwood, K. , Captain of Montem 

in 1670, 149. 
Cheverell, Robert, drowned, 161. 
Choristers, provision for, 4 ; 

claims on behalf of the, 49 ; 

their position and treatment, ib. 
Christopher, the, 95. 
Classical work of the School, 116. 
Cochran, Edward, 68. 
Cock-fighting, former, 169. 

* Cockneys at Montem,' the, 226. 
Cockys, R, head-master, 14. 
Codrington, W., leap by, 179. 
Cole, W., account of Bland by, 

64 ; of Cooke, 72 ; of Foster, 76 ; 

his list of head-masters, &c., 13. 
Coleridge, Mr, anecdote of Keate 

by, 113 ; Sir John, and Horace 

Mann, fight between, 95 ; Henry 

Nelson, 202. 
College, election into, 122 et seq. ; 

buildings, the, 209. 

* College Magazine,' the, 196. 
Collegers, condition of the, 135 ei 

seq. : and oppidans, jealousy 
between, 134. 

Confirmation i>er«u8 flogging, 102. 

Consuetudinarium, the, 21. 

Conway, General. 81. 

Cooke, William, head-master, 72. 

Cornwall, P. H., 185. 

Cox, as an actor, 187. 

Coxe, R., head-master, 14. 

Crawftird, as an actor, 186, 187, 
191. 

Crawshay, Oeoi^e, 202, 

Cricket, history of, at Eton, 173 ; 
matches played, 174 e< ^q. 

Cromwell, the College under, 51. 

Cumberland, the Duke of, 166, 157. 

Cumberland, Richard, 91. ♦ 

Cypenham, the old school Sana- 
torium, 37. 

Dallas, Sir G., the son of, 114. 



Dalton, Thomas, 68. 

Dame's houses, the, 132. 

Dampier a candidate for the head- 
mastership. 74. 

Datchet Lane, theatricals in, 186. 

Davies. Dr, head-master, 87. 

Day, Roger, 30. 

Derby, Lord, the Latin verses of, 
115 ; his Homer, 116. 

Devonshire family, the, 29 ; the 
present Duke, Vb. 

Dietary of the collegers, the, 127. 

Dormer, Lord, 31. 

Downshire, the Marquess of, 193. 

Doyle, Francis H., 203. 

Drowning, accidents by, 161. 

Drury, assistant-t«acher, 94 ; Ben- 
jamin, 175. 

" Dry-bobs " and " wet-bobe," 172. 

Dumford, the Rev. F. E. , 205 note. 

Durston, John, a Fellow, 20, 82. 

Edwakd IV., his hostility, 8. 

Election into College, 122 et aeq. 

"Election Saturday," the ob- 
servance of, 171. 

Elizabeth, Queen, Etonian verses 
on her accession, 19 ; visits of, 
to Eton, 32, 37. 

Erlysman, Thos. , head-master, 14. 

"Estrauei," expenses under head 
of, 32. 

Eton and Westminster, the rivalry 
between, 90 et teq. ; * College 
Chronicle,' 204; 'Miscellany,' 
203 ; pig fair, 181 ; * Rosciad,* 
extract trom, 191 ; ' School Ma- 
gazine,' 203 ; " Society," 207. 

Etonian, the, 198. 

Evans,*Mr, the swimming-school 
under, 162. 

Evelyn, John, 36. 

"Extras," a bill for, in 1687, 62 
note. 

Eyre, James, 47. 

Faooiko, present state of, 137. 
Fellows, number of, 4; complaints 

of their diminution, 48 ; new 

regulations regarding, 49. 
Fifth of November celebrations, 

the, 119. 
Fighting, rarity of, 213. 
Fives, how played, 178. 
Flecknowe or Fleckmore, R., 50. 
Fleetwood, James, 47. 
Fletcher, Giles, 33 note. 
Flogging, anecdotes of, under 

Keate, 102. 
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Flogging-block, the, 119. 
Football match, the, 136. 
Foster, Dr, as head-master, 76; 

rebellion in his time, 232. 
Foundation scholara, election of, 

121 et »eq. 
Fourth of June, the, 166. 
Fox, Charles James, 82 ; the Latin 

verses of, 115. 
Francis, private tutor to Fox, 82. 
Frederick Prince of Wales, 67. 
Frere, John, 194 ; Wm., 115. 

Gajll-nuts and flogging, 109. 

Oames, minor, 179. 

Gentlemen's table, expense of 
the, 30. 

George II. , visit of, 73. 

George III. and Jacob Bryant, 
anecdote of, 81 ; his favour to- 
ward Eton, 88, 91 et seq. : at 
the Montem, 145. 

George, Dr, head-master, 67; elec- 
ted Provost of King's, 68. 

Gibbon, Edward, 81. 

Gladstone, W. B., 203 ; his study 
of Homer, 116. 

Glover, Robert, a martyr, 18. 

Goad, a Fellow under the Long 
Parliament, 52. 

Gold win, W., early notice of 
cricket by, 173. 

Goodall, Dr, head-master, 88 ^ 
seq. : discipline under him, 93 ; 
ensign, at the Montem in 1778, 
146. 

Goode. F., curious advertisement 
of, 71. 

Goodford, Dr, 120. 

Gough, Walter, school bill of, 66. 

Gray, school friendship between 
Walpole and, 79; Nicholas, 
head-master, 46, 51, 52. 

Gray's biUiardrooms, 95. 

Great Rebellion, the, its effects, 47. 

Greenhall, John, hanged, 36. 

Grenville, William Lord, 83. 

Grey, Earl, an Etonian, 88. 

Gronow saved from drowning, 161. 

Haddon, Walter, an Etonian, 14. 

Hallam, Arthur Henry, 203; Hen- 
ry, the Latin verses of, 115. 

Hambledon ericket club, the, 173. 

Hanover, the King of, 147 note. 

Harding, John, 113 note. 

Hardinge, George, 91 ; account of 
Sir James Macdonald by, 83; 
Nicholas, 90. 



Hare (Lord Listowel), 186, 189. 

Harrison, John, head-master, 45. 

Harrow, cricket - matches with, 
176. 

Hatch, ensign at the Montem of 
1796, 147. 

Hawtrey, Dr, becomes head-mas- 
ter, and reforms introduced, 
117; his reasons for suppressing 
the Montem, 152; gifts to the 
library by, 211. 

Hayes, C, 146. 

Heame, Thomas, account of the 
use of tobacco by, 57. 

Heath, Dr George, head-master, 
87. 

Henry V. , dissolution of the alien 
priories under, 7. 

Henry VI., foundation of Eton 
College by, 1; and of Ring's 
College, Cambridge, 5; his en 
dowment of Eton, 6. 

Henry VII. said to have been an 
Etonian, 17. 

Henry VIIL, visit of, to Eton,'17. 

Hexter, Mr, writing-master, 101, 
231. 

Hey, William, 200 note. 

Hodgson, Provost, 127. 

*' Hogs" and "Peelipos," 128 note. 

Holland, Lord, 194. 

* Horse Otiosse,' 196. 
Herman, W., head-master, 14. 
Howard, Charles, a fellow, 47. 
Huddleston's billiai-d-rooms, 95. 
Huggett, Roger, his compilations 

on Eton, 20 note. 
Hullier, John, a martyr, IS. 
Hunting of the Ram, 165 tt seq. 

Ikgelo, N., vice-provost, 62. 

* Iron Chest,' intended perform- 

ance of the, 187. 

James I., visit of, 42. 

James II., Laud's reforms con- 
Armed by, 60; touching for the 
evil by, 68. 

Keate, Dr, as assistant-master, 
93 ; as head-master, 96 et seq.; as 
a disciplinarian, 97; sketch of 
him by Kinglake, 98; anecdotes 
of his time, 100 et seq./ the re- 
bellion of 1818, 110; results of 
his teaching, 112; in his retire- 
ment, ift. / his generosity, 113; 
the theatrical performances 
winked at by, 192. 
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Eeyes^ Roger, master of works, 2. 

Kinglake, sketch of Keate by, 98. 

King's College, Cambridge, con- 
nection of Eton with, 5; articles 
of complaint fh)m, 48 ; election 
to the scholarships at, 124. 

King's evil, touching for the, 68. 

Kirton, Thomas, a Fellow, 20. 

Kirwan, John Henry, 177. 

Knapp, Henry, assistant under 
Goodall, 94 ; account of, 223. 

Knight, Charles, the elder, and 
the * Microcosm/ 194. 

Lakes, Osmund, 20. 

Langford, lower-master, 92. 

Latin verse, excellence of Eton 
in, 116. 

Laud, Archbishop, reforms intro- 
duced by, 48, 49. 

Lavie, Germain, 186. 

** Leaving-money," origin of, 70. 

Leinster, the Duke of, 95. 

Library, the, 211. 

Literarytaste, degeneracy of, 205. 

Lloyd, Thomas, 175. 

Lockyer, Provost, displaced at 
the Restoration, 54. 

Long Chamber, scenes in, 129; its 
abolition, 182. 

Lower School, the, ISS. 

Lubbock, A., 176. 

Lupton's Chapel, Rouse buried 
in, 63. 

Macdonald, Sir James, 83. 
Maclean, D., as an actor, 186, 188. 
Magazines, the various College, 

Malim, W., head-master, 20, 34. 

Mann, Horace, and Sir John Cole- 
ridge, fight between, 95; a 
cricketer, 173. 

Marcon, Walter, 177. 
" Mary, Queen, new Fellows ap- 
pointed by, 18. 

Master, his original salary, 6. 

Matthews, Henry, 93. 

Maturin as an actor, 187. 

Melbourne, Lord, an Etonian, 88. 

Melluish, Joseph, 194. 

* Microcosm,' the, 194. 

Midnight execution, a, 104. 

< Miniature,' the, 195. 

Minor games, former. 179. 

Modem languages, the question 
as to the, 230. 

Monitors, the system of, 70; its 
extinction, 188. 



Montagu, Charles, drowning of, 
162; Oeorge and Henry, and 
Walpole, 80; Thomas, head- 
master, 64. 

Montem, history and description 
of the, 141 et ttq.; its supposed 
origin, 147 ; its abolition, 151 ; 
reasons for this, 152; list of 
captains, 154. 

Montem-sure-night, what, 153. 

Montgomery, Gerard, 196. 

Morell. Thomas, 65. 

Moultrie, John, 202 ; as an actor 
186, 187, 188. 

Murray, John, his introduction 
to Canning, 195 ; Provost, 43. 

' Musse Etonenses,' verses by Mac- 
donald of Sleat tronu 84 note ; 
and by Lord Wellesley, 85 ; the 
Latin verses in, 115. 

NEWBOBOUOH,John, head-master, 
59 ; the library begun by, 211. 

Newcastle scholarship, the, 115. 

Norman abbeys, lands of, bestow- 
ed on Eton, 7. 

NoiTis, William, head-master, 46. 

* Observer,* the, 203. 

Okeboume priory bestowed on 
Eton, 7. 

Oldfleld club, cricket-match with 
the, 174. 

' Oppidan,' the (a magazine), 208. 

Oppidans, the, provision un- 
der charter regarding, 9; the 
prefects of the, 24; their ex- 
penses in 1560. 27; when the 
term first used, 31; exiienses 
of, under Dr BUmd, 66; and 
Collegers, jealousy between, 
134. 

Osbaldeston, Geoi^e, 176. 

Parker, Archbishop, visitation 
under, 20; Mr, 187. 

Parliament, the College under 
the, 51. 

Parson and clerk, the, at the 
Montem, 145. 

Paston, W., the first oppidan re- 
corded, 10; his love afijair, 11. 

Patrick, school-bill of, 62 note. 

" Peelipos," origin of the name, 
128 note. 

Pembroke College, Oxford, Rouse's 
exhibitions at, 53. 

Pepys, his visit to Eton, 27. 

'Phoenix,' the, 203. 
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Pickering, College tutor, 106; W., 

as a cricketer, 177. 
Pierce, Henry, 47. 
Plagae, the, at Eton, 87; in 1662, 

and compoLsory use of tobacco, 

"Plky,'» what, 116. 

" Playera* cloathes," list of, 214. 

Flumtre, assistant under Qoodall, 
94. 

Pocklington, as an actor, 187. 

Politics, the prevalent, 208. 

" Pop •* (the Eton Debating Soci- 
ety), 207. 

Porson, Richard, 86; musical 
masque by, 184; Bacchus ver- 
ses by, 211. 

* Porticus Etonensis/ the, 203. 

"Posers," the, 121. 

Praed, W. M., 198; his genero- 
sity to Walker, 202. 

Prsepostors or Prsepositi, the, 24. 

Pratt, Richard, a fellow, 20. 

Prefects of Hall and of Chapel, 
the, 24. 

Price, Sir John, 56. 

Provosts, duties, &c., of the, 40; 
list of them, 41 et sea. 

Pulteney (Earl of Bath) and Wal- 
pole, anecdote of, 90. 

Radlet Colleos, boating match- 
es with, 164. 

Ram, the Hunting of the, 155 et 
teq. ; its abolition, 158. 

" Rape of the block," the, 119. 

Raven, William, a Fellow, 47. 

Rawlinson, R, account of New- 
borough by, 50 et eeq. 

Rawnsley, an Etonian. 95. 

Rebellion of 1818, the, 110 et eeq.; 
in 1768, 232. 

Reeves, clerk at the Montem of 
1778, 146. 

Reformation, the, its etTects, 18. 

Restoration, the, changes in the 
College on, 52. 

Ridley, Thomas, head-master, 17. 

Roderick, Charles, head-master, 
59. 

Rogers, Thomas, 57. 

RosewUl, head-master, 55; num- 
bers under him, 56. 

Rirase, Francis, provost under 
the Parliament, 51 ; hostility to, 
on the Restoration, 53. 

Royal visits, notices of, 17 et eeq. 

" Rug-riding" in Long Chamber, 
131. 



Sachevebell, R., drowned, 161. 

St Andrew's day, the football 
match on, 136. 

St John, Henry, an Etonian, 62. 

Salt, the, at the Montem, 141 et 
eeq. ; its probable origin, 149. 

'Salt-bearer,' the (a magazine), 
196. 

Sanatorium, the present, 87 note. 

Saunders, Laurence, a martyr, 18. 

Savile, Sir Henry, provost, 41. 

Scholars, number and qualifica- 
tions of, 4; the election of, 121 
et seq. : list of, 1678, 216. 

Scholarships, election to, 124. 

Sclater or Slater, Thomas, 73. 

Selwyn, Bishop, and the swim- 
ming-school, 162. 

Sever, Henry, provost, 3. 

Sherwood, head-master, 16. 

Simeon, Charles, as an Etonian, 
87 ; marshal at the Montem in 
1778, 146. 

Singleton, head-master, 54. 

*• Sitting a boat," what, 170. 

Sixth -form authority, disuse of 
the. 1S& 

Smith, Robert (**Bobus"), the 
Latin verses of, 115; a contri- 
butor to the * Microcosm,' 194 ; 
Sir Thomas, provost, 41. 

Smyth, Clement, head-master, 13. 

Snape,Dr, head-master, 63. 

South Sea Bubble, its effect on 
the School, 64. 

Spencer, Lord Henry, 194. 

Stewart. Provost, 47. 

Stone, ''Marshal " 113 note; the 
* Cockneys at Montem,' by, 226. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 175 ; 
the * Miniature' begun by, 195. 

Sumner, Dr, head -master, 73; 
afterwards Archbishop, 174. 

Sumpter, lieutenant at the Mon- 
tem in 1778, 146. 

Surly Hall, the procession of the 
boats to, 167. 

Swimming-school, opening of the, 
162 ; feats in, 163 

Tavdem-dbitino, former, 93. 

Taylor, C. O., as a cricketer, 177. 

Thackeray, a8sistant-master,after- 
wards Master of Harrow, 63 ; a 
candidate for the Provostship of 
King's, 69 ; afterwards Provost 
of King's, 93 ; Joseph, 175. 

Theatricals, College, 183 et eeq. 

Tobacco, compulsory use of, 57. 
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Touching for the e\il, 68. 
Tollainore, Lord, 16L 
ToBser, Thomafl, 15. 

Udall or Woodall, Nicholas, 

head-master, 16. 
Umbrellas, Eeate's war against, 

102. 
Usher, the, hia original salary, 

dEC.,e. 

Vicarious flogging, anecdote of, 
103. 

Waldeoravb, the Earl of, 161. 

Walker, W. Sydney, 199. 

Waller, Edmund, nominated Pro- 
vost, 4S. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, an Etonian, 
62 ; promotion of Dr Bland by, 
65; anecdote of, 90; Horace, 
62 ; his Etonian predilections, 
78 et$eq. 

Walton, Isaak, accomit of Wotton 
by, 44. 

Waterford, the Margness of, 119. 

Waynflete, Provost, 3, 13. 

Weedon-Bec priory bestowed on 
Eton, 7. 

Wellesley, Marqness, 84 ; his Latin 
verses, 116 ; (Lord Cowley) an 
actor, 187. 

Wellington at Eton, 85. 

West* Richard, 79. 



Westbniy, Provost, 8. 

Westminster and Eton, the rival- 
ry between, 90 et teq.; boating 
matches with, 163 ; and cricket- 
matches, 174 et seq. 

"Wet-bobs" and •' dry-bobs," 172. 

Whitfield, H., 147. 

Whittington, Henry, 185. 

Wilder, Bfr, as an actor, 186, 187, 
188; improvement of the Hall 
by, 211. 

William IIL at the Montem, story 
regarding, 143. 

William of Waynflete, first Pro- 
vost, 8. 

Willoughby, Lord, 8L 

Wilmot as an actor, 187. 

Wilson, John, an Etonian, 89. 

Winchelsea, the Eari of, a celeb- 
rity at cricket, 173. 

Winchester College, Eton model- 
led on, 6 ; connection between 
them 8; cricket-matches wilii, 
176. 

Windham, WiUiam, 83. 

Windsor fiurs, rows at, 181. 

Woodall or Udall, Nicholas, head- 
master, 15. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, Provost, 43. 

Wren, the school rebuilt by, 209. 

Yonge, Charles, assistant-teacher, 
94. 

" Tonng Ladies* Seminary," the 
College made a, 102. 



THE END. 
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A Cheap Re-issue, in Monthly Volumes, at Is. Yolume I. is published. 
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Magazine.' 2 vols, crown 8vo, 2l8. 
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2 vols. 8vo, £1, 8s. in ^xtra binding, with richly-gilt cover. 
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JOHN MITCHELL, Author of *Life of Wallenstein,* the *FU1 of Napo- 
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LLD. In Post 8vo, 9b. 
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For the Use of Junior Classes. By the Rev. ALEX. MACEAT, A.M., 
F.R.G.S. In crown 8vo, pp. 804, 3s. 
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" The best geography we bare erer met with."— SpeoUctor. 

ADVAKOED TEXT-BOOK OF PHTSIOAL GEOGEAFHT. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.R.8.E., P.G.S., Author of 'Introductory and 
Advanced Text-Books of Geology,' Ac Crown 8vd, with a Glossary of 
Terms and numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

" Mr Page's rolume is aptly entitled, and meets the wants of eameat and systematic student^."— 
AthauBmai. 
" A thoroughly good Text-Book of Phjdeal Oeogn4>hy."— Aitwrdoy Jtrvftw. 

THE EOOKOMT OF OAFITAL: 

GOLD AND TRADE. By R. H. PATTERSON, Author of 'The New 
Revolution,' &c. In 1 thick voL crown 8vo, 128. cloth. 

FAMHiT FEAYEES FOE TWO WEEKS. 

Prepared by the Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on Aids to Devotion. In crown 8vo, Is. 0d. bound in dotii, red 
edges. 
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THE HISTOBT OF SOOTLAITD 

From Affricola*8 Invasion to the Reyolation of 1688. By JOHN HILL 
BURTON, Author of ' The Scot Abroad,' ha. 



ETOBIAKA. 

Originally pubUshed in 'Blackwood's Magazine/ 1 voL fcap. 8vo. 

THE OFESATIOHS OF ¥AB EXPLAINED KSD ILLUS- 

TRATED. By Colonel E. B. HAMLET, RA., late Professor of Mil- 
itary History, Strategy, and Tactics at the Staff College. In 1 toL 
4to, with Plans. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMES. 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza, by PHILIP 
STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi CoUcge, 
Oxford. Uniform ¥rith the * Odyssey,' Translated by the Same. 
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Or, Practical Instructions on Riding, Driving, and the General Care and 
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OOMPAEATIVE GEO&EAPHY. 

By CARL RITTER, Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by W. L. Gaqx. In crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
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MADE BAST. By the Rsv. J. HARBORD, M.A, RN., Author of 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1780 to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By Sib ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
A New Library Edition (being the Tenth), in 14 vols, demy 8vo, with 

Portraits, and a copions Index, £10, lOs. 
Another Edition, in crown 8vo, 20 vols., £6. 

A People's Edition, 12 vols., closely printed in doable columns, i^2, 8s., 
and Index Volume, 8s. 
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CONTINUATION OF ALISONS HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sib 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. In 9 vols., £/6, fa. GO, Uniform 
with the Library Edition of the previous work. 

EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Fifteenth Edition, 7s. 64, bound. 

ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE; 

Containing 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and Sea-Fights. 
Constructed by A. Keith Johnston, F.RS.E. With Vocabulary of MiUtaTy 
and Marine Terms. Demy 4to. Library Edition, £S, Ss.; People's Edition, 
crown 4to, &l, lis. 6d. 

LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR CHARLES 

STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the 
Original Papers of the Family, and other sources. Bf Sir ARCHIBALD 
AlISON, Bart, D.C.L. In 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 6b. 

ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS 

By Capt. THOMAS HAMILTON. A New Edition. Edited by F. Hard- 
man, Esq. 8vo, 16s. ; and Atlas of Maps to illustrate the Campaigns, 12s. 

A VISIT TO FLANDERS AND THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, 
Bv JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. A Revised Edition. With Two Coloured 
Plans of the Battle. Crown 8vo, 56. 

WELLINGTONS CAREER: 

A Military and Political Summary. By Liexjt.-Col. E. BRUCE HAMLET. 
Professor of Militajry History and Art at the Staff College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL, 

Written in L Camp By LiBUT.-CoL. E. BRUCE HAMLEY. Witii mi* 



tnitlons drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, 21s. 



(t is a book unlUielT to be erer capaneaaa. 
Hi^i^^d iSulIiiLng'chMicter whi^i ta nire of an imminrtal existence: nor is tt pmrinc 

doJ^f^oSJ^SSri^i^Su wS h.Te been bequeathed to u. by the great wilteni of mnt«iuiiar rt. 
"^ — *»aTe deicribed."— 2'w iT«»«. 



of thii trb>u«u»v«. 
lU truth is of that i 



cious oi uioae cihhv rwj«™» wmj 
took part in the van th«7 have d 



wauons drawn m v/iuiili ujr w*o ^««**v*. >"-» ^ 

» Sa«ic r^rdi whicli have been bequeathed to 
the wan thvy have described."— 2'w irsis. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: , t ^ i, ^ 

Its Oriidn, and Account of its Progress down to the Death of l^Ta Bi&sn. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, M.P. Vols. L and II , temipig 
the Events down to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. Fourth Edition. 
Price 828. To be completed in 4 vols. 8vo. 

TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 

Impressions of a " Fl&neur." Second Edition. In 8vo, price ds. 

-There has not been pabUshed tor many a day a more "jn«***We book on France ttiaa tM% triMcfc 
woftMstobetheimprwionsofairhuieur. . . . It has aU the Urelinen and Q>«Ue ofa wotfc siMa 
onb^wttUBMae^lShat Si the soUdity and weight of a Stote pap« : and we expecttor it «* a ttds 
^tiS kS£3S?4 as'a ftdr, fttlL and m;^H,*«r '?* 2^ SSJI^^ .nd only g«d 

aooounl that has been givea to Europe ofthe Napoleonic qritem now in Buroe. —Tfmte*. 

FLEETS AND NA VIES. 

By Captain CHARLES HAMLEY, RM, Originally published in <Bbefc- 
wood's Magazine.' Crown 8vo, 68. 

HISTORY OF GREECE UNDER FOREIGN DOMINATIOS. 
By GEORGE PINLAY, LL.D., Athens— viz. : 
Gbbece ukdkb thk Rohanb. B.C. 146 to A-n. 717. A Historical Yi«wrf 

the Condition of the Greek Nation flfom its Conquest by the Romans unti 

the Bxt&iction of the Roman Power in the East. Second Edition, IfiL 
HiOTOBT or THS Byzantine Empire^ a.d. 716 to 1204 ; and of fbe 

Greek Empun of Nicsea and Constantinople, a.d. 1204 to 1453. S voia, 

£1, 7s. 6d. 
Medieval Gbeegb and Trebizond. The History of Greece, from its Obb- 

quest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turics, a.d. 1204 to U66; 

and the History of the Empire of Trebizond, a.d. 1204 to 1461. 12a. 

GBXSOE T7NDEB OtHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMINATION. A.D. 1453 ta 

1821. lOs. 6d. 

HiSXOBY OF THE GbEEK REVOLUTION. 2 VOlS. 8V0, £l, 48. 
" His booii it worthy to take iu place amons the remarkable works on Greek histocy, vliek fam 
one of thediiaf glorl« of BngUsh Mholarahip. The history of Greece is but half told whkert iL"- 
LoiMio» GnanUon. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE ATHENIANS, 
By JOHN BROWN PATTERSON. Edited from the Author's revision, ly 
Profbsbob PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh. With a Sketdi d 
his Life. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. 

wa of France. Eneland. anc _. 

on in Scotlni 
Svo, 128. Second Edition. 

"We know not in the EnsUdi langoam where else to look for a history of the Boman Imr ao dear.sA 
atthesametimebsoihort. .... More improving reading, both for the nneral ■ta-'— '—' "-"^ 
lawyer, we cannot well imagine : and there are few. even among learned profearional n 
gauer nme aord inlbrmaaon from Lord If aekende'i simple pagas."— Ifondoit Bmritm. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Fourth Edition, with an Analytical Table of 
Contents, and a Copious Index. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 

From St Benedict to St Bernard. By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBSBIL 
Authorised Translation. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 



With Comparat^e Views of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland Br 
LoBD MACKENZIE, one of the Judges of the Court of 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Tear 1848. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of 'The Eighteen Christian Centuries.' Second Edition. Post 
8vo, Os. 

"An excellent and compreheniiTe compendium of French hiatoiy, qoite above the standard of a 
school-book, and particolailjr well adapted for the libraries of literary luBtitutiona.''-jYa<iofuU Ji«vi0to. 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: 

Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Enoz. By the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, 
St Andrews. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS: 

Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. By the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D. Uniform with the * Leaders of the Reformation.' 78. ed. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
By CHARLES WEISS, Professor of History at the Lyc^ Buonapu^. 
Translated by F. Hardman, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Revolution Settlement. By the Very Rev. 
JOHN LEE, D.D. , LL.D. , Principal of the University of Edinburgh. Edited 
by the Rev. Willlam Lee. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE REVOLUTION 

To the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection, 1689-1748. By JOHN 
HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate. 2 vols. Svo, reduced to 15s. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 

And English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of Oreat Britain. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. Post 

Svo, £4, 4s. 
"Every step In Scotland is historical; the duules of the dead ariae on erery side; the tcit rocks 
breathe. Mlas Strickland's talents as a writer, and turn of mind as an indlTidual, in a peculiar manner 
fit her for painting a historical gallery of the most illustrious or dignified Itemale characters in that land 
of chiTaliy and song."— Btaoisicxwd's Magaant. 

MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

By JAMES GRANT, Esq. A New Edition. In crown Svo, with 12 
Engravings, Ss. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, 
Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. By JAMES 
GRANT, Esq. Post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN HEPBURN, 

Marshal of France under Louis XIII., tui. By JAMBS GRANT, Esq. Post 
Svo, 8s. 

WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS M'CRIE. D.D. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Edited by Professor M'Crie. 4 vols, crown 
Svo, 248. Sold separately— viz. : 
liij^ or John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the History of the 

Reformation in Scotland. Crown Svo, 08. 
LiTB OF Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Crown Svo, (Js. 
History or the Proorbss and Suppression of the Reformation in 

Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 4s. 
History of the PROOREsa and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 
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' THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS; 

Relating to the Escape of Charles the Beoond after the Battle of Worcester, 
and his subsequent Adventures. Edited by J. Huohbs, Esq., A.M. A Hew 
Edition, with additional Notes and Illnstrations, including Communicatioss 
ttom the Bev. R. H. Barham, Author of the * Ingoldsby Legends.' In Sro, 
with Engravings, 16s. 

" ' Tb* BoMobel TneU ' ii » reiy cnrioni book, and about M good an example of siagl* mbicct hlito- 
rical coUectioDi aa maj be found. OriginaUjr undertaken, or at JeMt oompleled. at tlte mcratton efOt 
late Hshpp Oopplaitoue, in 18S7, it vm carried ottt with a decree of judgment and taite not alwi^i taBd 
inwotkioradmilarclu *" " — '-^" 



LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUQH. 

With some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD AUSON, Beurt., IXG.L. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Portraits and Maps, 30s. 

THE NEW <EXAMENy 

Or, An Incrairy into the Evidence of certain Passages in * MacaxO&y's Sstoir 
of England' concerning— the duke of icarlborouoh — the massacre of 

OLENCOE— THE HIOHLAinDS OF SCOTLAND— VI80OU17T DUNDEE — ^WILUAM FESS. 

By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. In crown 8vo, 6e. 

** We certamhrneTerMV a more damaging ezpoiiue. and It is aomethlng worth notioe thatanidiark 
appeared in ' Blackwood's Magaone ' during theUlbtime of Lord Macanlay. but he never attea^tsd H 
make any reply. Vhe ohargw •*• «> direct, and urged in iueb unmistakable l a n gua g e, that no vite 
who talued Us eharaeter for either aocunM^ of fiM» or lUmos in eommeot would let them rcnainafr 
answered if he had any reason to gire."— 0«ntinnai»'s MtMgatiM. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV, DR CARLTLE, 

Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials of the Men and Svents of hit 
Time. Edited by John Hill Burton. In 8vo. Third Edition, iritk 
Portrait, 14s. 
*'This book oontains hj for the most Tlrid picture of Scottish life and manners that has been gimn 

the public since the days of Sir Walter Scott In bestowing upon it this high pnia^. we make necscn- 

tlon. not oren in foTour of Lord Coekbum's ' Memorials '—the book which reaemblea it mast, and «ln 

ranks nest to it in interest."-JF<<Hi6i*r0ifc Bmtw. 

MEMOIR OF THE POLITICAL LIFE OF EDMUND BURKl 
With Extracts from his Writings. By the Rev. GEORGE GROLY, DJX 
8 vols, post 8vo, 188. 

CURRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq , A B. A New Edition. Crown Svo, r& Al 

"CertalnlToneof the most extraordinary pleoes of Mocraphj ever produced. I»1tmr 

should be without if— Lord BroHgtom. ,. _ . 

" Nerer, perh^e, was there a more corioos ooUection of portraits crowded before into the am oa- 
TasL"-rmM«. 

MEMOIR OF MRS HEMANS, 

By her SISTER. With a Portrait Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

LIFE OF THE LATE REV, JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D, 
F.R£.E.t Professor of Divinity snd Ecclesiastical History in the Univenitv 
of Edinburgh. By the Rev. A. H. CHARTERIS, M.A., Minister of New- 
abbey. With a Portrait 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

ESSA YS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. S vols, demy 8vo, 45s. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART, 
By R. H. PATTERSON. Viz. : 

COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART— REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY— BCUZ.PTURK- 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE— UTOPIAS— OUR INDIAN EMPIRE — ^THB NATIOHiL 
UFB OF CHINA— AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS-— BATTLE OF THE STYLES— OKNITS 
AND LIBERTY— YOUTH AND SUMMER— RECORDS OF THE PAST : NXKirVBH AHV 
BABYLON— INDIA : ITS CASTES AND CREEDS—" CBB1ST0PHE& NOBT0 : " H 
XCMORIAM. In 1 VOL 8V0, 128. 
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NORMAN SINCLAIR, 

By W. E. AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of /Laya of the Scottish Cavaliers/ 
dtc. &c In 8 vols, post 8to, Sis. Od. 

THE OLD BACHELOR IN THE OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE, 
By THOMAS AIRD. Fcap. 8vo, 48. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LTTTON'S i^OVELS, 

Library Edition. Printed fix>m a large and readable type. In YolmneB of a 
convenient and handsome form. 8vo, fe. each— viz. : 

The Cazton Novxls, 10 Yolmnes : 

The Cazton Family. 3 vols. | What will he do with it? 

My Novel 4 vols. I 4 vols, 
Historical Romances, 11 Volumes : 

Devereuz. S vols. I The Siege of Grenada. 1 vol. 

The Last Days of PompeiL 2 vols. The Last of the Barons. 2 vols. 



RienzL 2 vols. | Haiold. 2 vols. 
BoMAKCxs, 6 Yolames : 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine. I Eugene Aram. 2 vols. 

IvoL I Zanoni 2 vols. 

NovEU or Life Aia> Mahmebs, 16 Volumes 



Pelham. 2 vols. 
The Disowned. S vols. 
Paul Clifford. 2 vols. 
Godolphin. 1 voL 
Ernest Maltravers— Fiist Part 
2 vols. 



Ernest Maltravers — Se- 
cond Part (i<. Alice.) 
2 vols. 

Night and Morning. 
2 vols. 

Lucretla. 2 vols. 



and iMAtttlAiL There are no pictureik The whole chMm of the preaentment of the Toiame eoiuitU 
in its handinea, and the tempting cleamea and beauty of the tjrpe. which almoit oonverta into a pleft> 
mure the mere act of folloiring the printer'! Mum, and Icavea the anthor^ mind free to exert it« tinob- 
■tructed fbroe upon the reader."— J aw mfa wr. 
*< Nothing ooold be better aa to Mm, type, piqier, and general geiHap.**— .dthcfusum. 

JESSIE CAMERON: A HIGHLAND STORY, 

By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER. Second Edition. Small Svo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, 

And History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of * Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 
4s. cloth. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK*S CHAMPAGNE: 

A West Indian Reminiscence. Post 8vo, 12s. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 

The Sad Fortones of Amos Barton— Mr 0ilfll*8 Love-Story— Janet's Repent- 
ance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 128. 

ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12b. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, 128. 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap. 8vo, 08. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 

Cheap Edition, complete in 8 vols., price 6s. each— viz. : 
Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 
SoEifEs OF Clerical Life, and Silas Marnea. 
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ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 48. doth. 

SIR ANDREW WTLIE. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 48. doth. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES. 
By JOHN GALT. Fcap. Svo, 4s. doth. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8vo, 48. cloth. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON 

By Captain HAMILTON. Fcap. 8vo, 48. doth. 

LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. ..^ ,« t.i ^.- w*i. 

By Lieut. -Col. K B. HAMLBY. Crown 8vo, with 18 lUustratioiis hy the 
Author. 68. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WA VCH, 

TaUor in Dalkeith. By D. M. MOIB. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, AJ^D OTHER 

TALES. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. doth. 

KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. ,_ _ 

By Mes OLIPHANT. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 4s. 

PEN OWEN. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of * Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By G. F. RUXTON, Esq. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. „ ^ 

A New Edition. With Illustrations by Stanfield, Wiir, Skelton, Walko, 
Ac, Engraved by Whymper. Crown 8vo, (te. 




TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of ' Tom Cringle's Log.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. doth. ■ 

CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 

By MKs SOUTHBY. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of the * The Chelsea Pensioners.* Fcap. 8yo, 8s. doth. 
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I CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL. 
Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol, price 6s. 

" This stoi7, ao flresh, to powerftallr written, and to tragic, stands out from among its fellows like a 
piece of newur-ooined gold in a handful of dim commonplace shillings. Tales of pastoral experience and 
scenes fh>m clerical lifis we iure liad in plenty, but the sacred things of the conrenticle, the relative poal^ 
tion of pastor and flock in a Nonconforming ' connection,' were but gueosed at bj the world outside, and 
terrible is the reTelation.''-ir«s(m<iu(sr Jtevww. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE RECTOR, AND 
THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. Post 8vo, 128. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 

Complete in 12 vols., bound in cloth, ISs. The Volames are sold separately, 
I Is. dd. ; and may he had of most Booksellers, in Six Volumes, handsomely 

half -hound in red morocco. 

CONTKNTS. 

Vol. I. The Glenmutchkin Eailway.— Vanderdecken's Message Home.— The 
Floating Beacon.— Colonna the Painter.— Napoleon. — ^A Legend of Gibral- 
tar. —The Iron Shroud. 

Vol. IL Lazaro's Legacy.— A Story without a Tail.— Fanstus and Queen Eliza- 
beth. — How I became a Yeoman.— Devereuz HalL — ^The Metempsychosis. 
—College Theatricala 

r Vol. IIL A Beading Party in the Long Vacation.— Father Tom and the Pope. 
—La Petite Madehune.— Bob Bul-ke's Duel with Ensign Brady. — The 
Headsman : A Tale of Doom.— The Wearyfol Woman. 

Vol. IV. How I stood for the Dreepdafly Burghs.— First and Last— The Duke's 
Dilemma : A Chronicle of Niesenstein.— llie Old Gentleman's Teetotum.— 
" Woe. to us when we lose the Watery Wall."— My CollM;e Friends : Charles 
Russell, the Gentleman Commoner.— The Magic Lay of the One-Horse Chay. 

Vol. V. Adventures In Texas.— How we got Possession of the Tuileries.— Cap- 
tain Paton's Lament.— The Village Doctor. — ^A Singular Letter from South- 
em Africa. 

Vol. VI. My Friend the Dutchman.— My College Friends— No. 11. : Horace 
Leicester.— The Emerald Studs.— My College Friends— No. III. : Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst— Christine : A Dutch Story.— The Man in the Bell. 

Vol. VII. Mv BngUsh Acquaintance.— The Murderer's Last Night— Narration 
of Certam Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert 
Willis, B.D.— The Wags.— The Wet Wooing : A Narrative of '98.— Ben-aa- 
Groich. 

Vol. VIII. The Surveyor's Tale. By Professor Aytoun.— The Forrest Race 
Romance.— Di Vasari: A Tale of Florence.— Sigismund Fatello. — The 
Boxes. 

Vol. IX, Rosaura : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
-Harry Bolton's Curacy.— The Florida Pirate.— The Pandour and his 
Princess.— The Beauty Draught. 

Vol. X. Antonio di Caiara.— The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of Cagliostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.— The Smuggler's Leap.— The Haunted and the 
Haunters.— The Duellists. 

Vol. XL TheNatolian Story-Teller.-The First and Last Crime.-^ohnRintouL 
-Major Moss.— The Premier and his Wife. 

Vol. XII. Tickler among the Thieves I— The Bridegroom of Bama.— The Invol- 
untary Experfanenttuist— Lebmn's Lawsuit— The Snowing-up of Strath 
Lugas.— A Few Words on Social Philosophy. 

THE WONDER-SEEKER; 

Or, The History of Charles Douglas. Bv 11 FRASEB TTTLER, Author of 
* Tales of the Great and Brave,' &c. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY. 
Fcap. 8Y0, 88. cloth. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PffTSICIAN 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 1 voL crown 8vo, &. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. ^ ^ ^ 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 2 vola. crown 8vo, 98. 

NOW AND THEN, ^^ ^ ^ « «^ 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Ciown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

THE LILT AND THE BEE. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 28. 

MISCELLANIES. _ ^ ^ 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 68. 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.CL. 
Unifonn Edition. 6 vols, crown 8to» 24s. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR^ WILSON. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Fkbbikr. Li 12 vola, crown Svo, £3, i» 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
By Professor WILSON, In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANAS. 

By PnoFfflsoR WILSON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 vols, crown 8n, 
^248. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJE. 

In 12 Parts, price Is, each, forming Four Volumes at 4s. each in cloth. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By PnoFKSSOE WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
By PnoFEBSoa WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth, 

THE FORESTERS. _ , ^^ 

By Peofkssob WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

Br Professor WILSON. Comprisbig * The Lights and Shadows of Scotta 
Ltfe ; ' ' The Trials of Margaret Xyndsay ;' and * The Foresters.' In I «► 
cro^Ti 8vo, 6s. doth. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
By Professor WILSON. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 
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THE BOOK-HUNTERy ETC. 

By JOHN HILL BURTON. New Edition. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" A book pleaaant to look at »nd pleasant to read— pleasant from Its rich store of anecdote, its geniality, 
and its humour, even to persons who care little for the subjects of which it treats, but b^ond measure de* 
UghtftU to those who are In any degree members of the above-mentioned fratemity/'-^oturday AevMw. 

" We have not been more amused fbr a long time : and every reader who takes interest in typography 
and its consequences will say the same, if he will begin to read ; beginning, he will finish, and be sorry 
whenitisoTer."-^ehaMnim. ,..»«».-.«, 

" Mr Burton has now given tis a pleasant book, Aill of quaint anecdote, and of a lively bookish talk. 
There is a quiet humour in it which is very taking, and there is a curious knowledge of books which is 
really very sound."— XmNnfesr. 

HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

And the Greek DiamA. By Pbofessor WILSON. Crown 8yo, 08. 

" But of an the criticisms on Homer which I have ever had the good flntune to read, in our own cr 
any language, the most vivid and entireiy genial arS those found in the ' Essays, Critical and Imagf na- 
Uve,' oTthe late Professor Wilfloa.''-irr7»Sdkoiie'« fitudte on JVomm 

THE SKETCHER. 

By the Bey. JOHN EAGLES. Origbmlly pnblished in ' BlAckwood's Maga- 
zine.' 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" This volume, called by the appropriate name of ' The Sketcher,' is one that ought to be found in the 
studio of eveir Kngllsh landscape-painter. .... More instructive and Mggesttve readings for young 
artist*, especially landscap^-pamterSf on Mwoely be found."— like Okie, 

ESSAYS. 

By the Bev. JOHN EAGLES, A. M. Oxon. Originally pnblished in * Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Post 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

doNTEKTs:— Church Mnsic, and other Parochia]s.~Medical Attendance, and 
* other Parochials.— A few Hours at Hampton Court.— ^s^randfathers and 

Grandchildren.— Sitting for a Portrait.— Are there not Great Boasters 
among us?— Temperance and Teetotal Societies. — Thackeray's Lectures: 
Swift.— The Crystal Palace.— Civilisation: The Census.— The Beggar's 
Legacy. 

ESSA TS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL,AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
^ By Sib ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. Three vols., demy 8vo, 458. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 

\ PAST HALF-CENTURY, By D. M. MOlfe. Third Edition. Fcap.8vo,68. 

J " Exquisite in its taste and generous in Its eritidsnu..'*— flvolk JfObr. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

Ancient and Modem. From the German of F. Schleqel. Fcap., 5s. 

"A wondnftd performance better than anything we as yet have in our own language."— Quarterly 
Review. 

THE GENIUS OF HANDEL, 

And the distinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. Two Lectures. 
Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
the Very Rev. DEAN RA.MSAY, Author of ' Reminiscences of Scottish Im 
and Character.' In crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

t BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

; From Commencement in 1817 to December 18G1. Numbers 1 to 654, forming 

90 Volumes. £81, 10s. 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES OF BLA CKWOOLfS 

MAGAZINE. 8vo, 168. 
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LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

And other Poems. By W. EDM0ND8T0UNB AYTOUN, D.C.Ij., Professer 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uniyersity of Ediiibtiigh. Four- 
teenth Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

** Pr o fc MOt Avtoanl ' Laji of the Scottiah OaT»li«n '-» TohmM of Tone whidi dMnra that SeoUand \m 
yrt apoM. Full of the true flre, U aow ittoi and wreU* like a mniiiwHiotfr-a<wr ainks Ig cadanow4 
and wild M the waU ofa HighlaDd dli8e.''---Qiiar(trty liap<na 

BOTH WELL: A POEM, 

By W. EDMONDSTOUNB ATTOUN, D.aii. Third Edition. Pcapi Sro^ 

7b. 6d. 
" Pr cfciMr ATtona hM prodaced a flne Mem ud an aU« argniOMit, and 'BoOnrell* vtU mmfHj 
take iti etoDd MMmg the ohirici ofSoottiih mcratiinL''~2%« Prtm, 



THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by Professor Aytoun. Second Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 128. 

" Mo oountrreeaboMt of a richer ooUeetton of Ballads thwSootlaiMl, end no Bdlior flar theee Biliadi 
eoMldbe teond more aecomplfahedthan P ro lto er Ajtonn. Hehasaentfbrthtwob«autlftilTohimei«kU 
ranee with * Percy*! Reilquei '—which, for eompletenea and aecoraor. leave little to be rtwiiod ehtrh 
mut henoeforth be oouidered as the standard edition of the Scottish BallMU and vhleh ve eonmisad 
MamodeltoanramooBoanelTsswho marthtnl(of<lolnsU^M^Mtothe&i^iahBallada.'*— IUmi 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

Translated by Professor Attoxw and Thxodobb Mabtxn. Second EditioB. 

Fcap. 8to» 6s. j 

" There is no doubt that these ai« the beat tiaailations of Qoethe'a marrdloody-cafe sems wUdh faic 
yet been pubUshed.''>l«MS; 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS 

Edited by Bon Gaultzer. Seventh Edition, withnmneroiui IllQstrmtioulir 
DoTLE^ Lbbch, and Crowiquiu. Gilt edges, post 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

FIRMILIAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. FEBCY JONEa In small 8vo, Ss. 

- Bamoor of a kind most rare at all times, and espeelallyln the present daj. nus thrmuli eewy bm 
iasledto«l'*-X.il«rory6assC4A — «-« iwm Bei» 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIMDl 

Fourth Edition. In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, 68. 

POEMS. 

By the Ladt FI/)RA HABTWGS. Edited by her Sismi^ Second Editiia, 
irith a Portrait. Fcap.^ 7s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS 

(Complete in 1 voL royal 8vo, with Portrait by Finden. Cheap Editifli^ 
12s. 6d. Another Edition, with MEMOIR by her Sister. Seven vols, ta^, 
8fis. ulnott<r £d«io», in 6 vols., cloth, gilt edges, 24s. 
The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in elotli, gB 

edges, 4s. «ach :— 
Records or Woman. Forest Sanctuarv. Sonos or the A ffkc t io m- 

Dramatic Works. Tales and Historic Scenes. Moral amb Bku- 

oiovs PoBMa 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stansa. By PHILIP STAS* 
HOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Ghristi College. 2 vols, cnm 
8vo, 188. 



lii^itftd 



to read."— i*ro>kMor ^rnoM on Tromdaiing 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLBT, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christl 
CoUege, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS. 

By ISA. In small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 

With Portrait, and Memoir by Thomas Aird. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
fcap. Svo, 12s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIB (A). Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s. 

" A delightfkil TOlnme."— JfomiiH^ ChnmitHt. 

" Biqudte in its tMte and generow in iu ci1tioiana.»'-JSrii«lb JfiBer. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 

By ROBERT POLLOE, A.M. Twenty-third Edition. Fcap. 8yo, 6s. 

" Of d«ap and haUowad ImpraH, fUI of nobla (hooshta and graphic conoapttooa—tbe production, of a 
mind aliTo to the great relatloni of being, and the sublime dmpUd^ of our rdigion."— Ataofewood'* 



AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 
In large 8vo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 21s. - 

" There has been no modem poem in the English language, of the claa to which the 'Ooune of Time ' 
belongs ainoe Milton vrot^ that can be oomnared to it. In the prawnt instanoe the aitiatic talenU of 
Meana rorran, OLAvroir. TBjrxni., Btami, dalsibl, Obsbw, and Woone, haT« been emplqjred in giring 
.._ .. .u. ,ablimit7 of the language^ by equally ezquiiite Uluatrations, all of which are of t^- 



^ -. -, , , f the 

highett cbM."— IMP* Mtttmtftr. 

I POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 

Translated by Sir Bdwa&d Bttlwkr Lttton. Bart Second Edition. 8vo, 
108. 6d. 

ST STEPHEN'S; 

Or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. ComprfafngF— Pym— 
t Yane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbunr— St John—Sir R Walpole— Chester- 

field — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt :— Pox — Burke— Sheridan— WUberforce— 
Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh— William Lamb_(Lord Melbourne)— Tier- 
ney — Lord Grey — O'Connell — Plunkett—Shiel— PoUett— Macaulay— PeeL 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 68. 

LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By B. SIMMONS. Fcap., Ts. 0d. 

SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON^ATHELWOLD-^QUIDONE : 
Dramas by WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale,' Ac. 82mo, 28. 6d. 

THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mbs SOUTHBY. Second Edition, 68. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC POETRY AND MUSIC 
OF SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM STENHOUSE. Originally compiled to 
accompany the * Scots Musical Museum,' and now published separately, with 
Additional Notes and Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

Containing the 'Isle of Palms,' the *City of the Plague,* 'Unimore,' and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS AND SONGS. 

By DAYID WINQATE. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5a. 

«' We are delighted to welcome Into the brotherhood of real p 
TcrM wiU go fcr to render the rougher Border Scottish a olaMlc d 
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TWK PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
IrfuS^DBR KEITH JOHNSTON. F.R.S.B., &c.. Geographer to tte 
SJ^rJr ?Sr^it^<L A New and Enlarged Edition, consistiiig of 36 Folio 
KSfd^SSLotr&m cXU wi^ 135 pages of ix^tterpress. 
iSd Index. Imperial folio. W-bound morocco, £8, 88. 

" A perftet tnanu« of oompr«nad lnflBni»»tfon.''-Sir John tfmoM. 

^^fy AlSIotBB KmTH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E.. Ac. .Reduced fromtiie 
fmperiSFXThS Edition contains Twenty-five Ma^^ includmg a Patora. 
tSScSl ^d Geological Map of the British Islands, with Itescnptivc Letter- 
pr^ «i?a vJ?y^^iis Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 

^ ?fK^1i^R^Hlfo^^^^^^^^ 

Consteuctedby ALiatANMR Kbtth Johnston. F.R.S.K. Ac. Four 8^ 
SS! beantiMly^ted in Colours. In Sheets, £3, Ss.; m a Cloth Case, 
4to, £3, lOs. 
GEOLOGICAL AND PALjEONTOLOQICAL MAP OF TEE 
BRITISH islands; ^^^ Tables of the Fossils of the different Bp^ 
f a Ac.; ftomtte Ske^es aSf Notes of Professor Edward Forbes. Witt 
Illustrative and Explanatory Letterpress. 21s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, ,^^^ ,_. . , *. tt 
]^jij£BS NICOL, P.R.S.B.. Ac. Prof essor of Natund History in the Um- 
^rsityofAberdeS. With Explanatory Notes The Topography by Aua- 
AOTEB Keith Johnston, F.RS.E.. Ac. Scale, 10 miles to an inch. In 
aoth Case, 218. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHT. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.B., Ac With Illustrations andaGlosaariallndei 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

^ DAVID PAGE, F.R.8.E.. F.G.S. With Engravings on Wood andGki- 
sarial Index. Fifth Edition, Is. fld. 

u *A v.. _^ .^mm, . eatr «nad ftirtunA to examine a text-book on icienoe of which w« cooldayHi 

.^ii^o^^JS^r'ZStSf^S^S^^^to do of Mr P«e'. little work.--^tt««««.. 

ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

En^^ngs and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Third Edition, revised si 
enlarged. 6s. 

« V* I. .V J,*,^ ^t'h nnfMmfld niMnive the* we record onr apineeUtion of hi* ' AdTnneed Tte^B* 
Mdlmburoh PMio$oplUeal JowmaL 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY, 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.aE., F.G.S. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE : 
Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By DAVID PAGI 
F.RS.B., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn ut 
engraved expressly for this Work. 

" Mr Pwe. whoee admirkble text'book* of geology hare abwjdy lecared hini a position of ImpoiteM* 
the i^en^e world, wiU add conriderably to his reputotion by the orwmt sketch, m he modesOyMg 
it ofth? UfeMemTor gradiul erolutlon of the vltiaity of our globe. In no manual that we are l^ 
oV £S t£ flSrSphSm«» of biology been presented ta at once so tv»MMc and mocinet a*n 
?he^J<wri«rmS*StottdMOfliteo^ Jklbrthinsoclew an order, or traced so TiridlfftS 

tbi Sl^U^ovnni^rdeVburied la its stratifled crust, t^ 
IM surlhOfc"-itf«n»v OtuMt. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR: 

A Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their Exami- 
nations, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proficiency. By 
DAVID PAGE, P.R.aE., F.G.S. Second Edition, 6d. 

THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Goyemment Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United 
States, Essays on the Coal- Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of 
the Coal-Fields of North America and Great Britain. By Professor HENRY 
DARWIN ROGERS, P.R.S., P.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With Seven laige Maps, and numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Copper and on Wood. In 3 vols, royal 4to, jBS, 8s. 

SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
6s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of * Sea-side Studies,* &o. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. 2 vols., 12s. 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE.- 

By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON, A New Edition. Edited by G. H. 
LEWES. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols, 
crown Svo, lis. 6d. 

NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other 
Purposes of General Utility. By D. R. HAY, F.RS.E. 228 Examples of 
Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. Svo, £3, Ss, 



NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin. Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy. Maps, and Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. In 2 vols. Svo, 2l8. 

" The TolumM in which Mr Oliphant has related these tranaactioni will be read with the strongest inte< 
r«tt now, and deserve to retain a pennaaeut place in (he literary and historical annali of our time."— 
Edinburf^ Beview. 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 

In the Autumn of 1852. With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By LAURENCE OLIPHiLNT, Esq. 
Svo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By JOHN PETHERICK. F.R.G.S., Her Britannic Mqjesty's Con- 
sm for the Soudan. In Svo, with a Map, 16s. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 

Agricultural, Economical, and SociaL By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON. 
2 vols, post Svo, 21s. 

' "Professor Johnston's admirable Notes. . . . The rery best manual for intelligent emigwints, whilst 
to the British a^culturist and general reader it conTcys a more conoplete conception of the condition of 
these prosperous regions than all that has hitherto been written."-£<;cnomis(. 

A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860-1861. By Lady DUNBAR, of North- 
field. In post Svo, 6s. 
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THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN OEOQRAPHT. 

In a Series of entirely Original and Anthentic Maps. By A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.8.E., F.R.G.8., Author of the * Physical Atlaa,' &c. With 
a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,OM 
Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in mssia or mo- 
rocco, £5, 16s. 6d. (Dedicated by permission to Her Mi^esty.) 

"No on* cut look through Mr Keith Johnston's new AtlM without weing that it la Um beai vkkhfea 
ever b««n imbUshsd In thu oountty/'—lfV 2taM«. 

" or the BkMUr noble Htlases prepwed by Mr Johnston »nd pabUshod br Measr* Blnekwood * Sons^ tki 
Royal AUm wUl be the most useftil to the public, and will deserre to be the most popolar.**— ^ Hmmm. 

" We know no series of nwpe which we oan more warmlr reoommend. The •eoumcgr, vherever we tsfR 
attempted to pat It to the tert, U really astonishing."— Sahtrdov Aevieto. 

"The eohniiMtlon of aU attonpts to depict the fkce of the worid Mipews ia <]ie Boynl JU^ ttai 
which it M imposdble to conceive aoTthing more perfect."— Jfomiiv Hanid. 

" This Is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as tlte moat useAal and ooBabi^ 
of aU eziiang atlases."-(?«iariSian. 

** There has not, we beUeve. been prodneed Ibr general publie use a body of mnpaei|aal in bean^saA 
completeness to the Boyal AtUa Ju* issued by Mr A. K. Johnston."— JTaninteer. 

"An almost daily referenoe to, and comparison of It with others, since the publicaMost of the flnt |srt 
some two yean ago until now, enables us to say. without the slightest hesitatioo, that this fa bgr ftrlfc; 
moat complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued." -Seotsmon. 

" B«yond doubt the greatest geognvhloal work of our time.''-Jfi(sniM. 

INDEX OEOORAPHICVS: 

Being an Index to nearly One Hundred and Fiftt Thousaki> Names or , 
Places, Ac. ; with their Latitudes and Lonqitudbs as given in Exm 
JoHNSTdN's * Royal Atlas; ' together with the Countries and Subdhi- 
8I0NB OF THE Ck>UNTRiBs in whlch they are situated. In 1 voL large 8va, 2U. 

A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.&S.E. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 9 
inches. Cloth Case, 21s. 

ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

81 Maps of the Counties of Seothwd, coloured. Bound in roan, price Ita. 6i 
Each County may be had separately, in Cloth Case, Is. 

KEITH JOHNSTON* S SCHOOL ATLASES:— 

General and Descriptive Geography, exhibiting the Actual and Oob- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the Woild, with their piesot 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlaiged Edition. With a comnkte 
Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Physical Geoora^ht. illustrating, in a Series of Original Desitm, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hvdrology, Meteorolo^, andNiBbinl 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, incTadii^ ooloand 
Geolo^cal Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12b. 61 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Flam of 
all the important Countnes and Localities referred to by daaool 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of PlaceSy by T. Habtxi, 
M.A. Oxon. A New and BeviBed Edition. Half-bound, 128. ed. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. K. Hind, Esq., F.R.A.S., iic. Notes ai 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent IMscovena 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6a. 

Elementary School Atlas or General and Descriptive Obograiv 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 MtS 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half .bound, 5s. 

"Thar are aa Mpeclar to all SAool Atlases within oar knowledge, as were the larger vofkatftte^ ' 
AnthorlnadTanoeorthoMthatpa«eededthem.''--AiiieaMoiianiiiuaL "ns-^wnraacrMa^ 

" Decidedly the best School Atlaaes we hare erer aeen.''-X<H0<M Jounwl ofKdmeaUon, 
" The best, the ftdlest, tito most aMurateand recent, as well as artistically the moat benntiftd itlmM 
can be put into the sohoolboy'* handfc*»-Jfi««iiii», .^ipril IMS. "«M»«n« ■«. ... 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political. Embracing a complete Pevelopm^ 
of the River-fihrstems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAT F R&& 
With Index. 78, fld., bound hi leather. ,«.«.*• 
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TEE BOOK OF THE FARM, 

Detiuling the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Flonghman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairymaid, and forming a safe Monitor 
for Students in Practical Agriculture. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RS.E. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, £8, handsomely hound in cloth, with upwaxds of 600 
Illustrations. 

" The belt book I hare erer met with. "— P ro f tumr JtiautUm. 

" We have thoroughly ezMnined theae'Tolumee ; but to giTe a ftill notioe of their raried and raluable 
content! would occupy a larger space than we can couTenlentljr devote to their diieunion ; we therefore, 
in general termi, commend them to the careful ttudy of eveiyjoung man who wiihei to become a good 
practical &rmer.''^!nmM. 

" One of the completeet woitf on agriculture of which eur literature can boast."— ^crrfeittturai QomiHU. 

THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT BURN. Edited by Henry Stephens, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 876 Engravings. Royal 8yo, uniform with the 
* Book of the Farm,' half-bound, £2, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

Their Arrangement and Construction- By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
and R. SCOTT BURN. Royal 8vo, with 1045 Illustrations. Uniform with 
the ' Book of the Farm.' Half-bound, £1, lis. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, 

By CHARLES H'INTOSH. In 2 huge vols, royal 8vo, embellished with 
1S58 Engravings. 

Each Volume majf (e had separaUlv—via. : 
1. Abohitbotusal and Obnamental.— On the Formation of Gardens- 
Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details. 
Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 766. £2, 10b. 

II. Practical Gardening. ^-Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-ftuit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower 
Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, wiQi Select Lists of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 279 Engravings. £1, 178. 6d. 



PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING: 

Being that recommended in the * Book of the Farm ' by H. Stephens. Royal 
8vo, 28. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Acoount-Books, printed and ruled in 
accordance with the System, the whole being specially adi^ted for keeping, 
by an easy and accurate method, an account of all the transactions of the 
Farm. A detailed Prospectus may be had from tiie Publishers. Price of 
the complete set of Eight Books, £1, 4s. 6d. Also^ A Labour Account of 
THE Estate, 2s. 6d. 

'< Wehareno hedtattontn lajrinctliat. of the many mtentt of keepfanfflHrm aeooonts which we mnr in 
Togue, there ii not on* which will Dear oompariioa with thia**— £Mr« MMa m tgw. 

AINSLIE'S TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A New and Enlaiged Edition. Edited by William Galbbaith, H.A., 
F.RA.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Volume of Plates in Quarto, 218. 
" The b«rt book on '^[^^^ ^^^ *1>'^ I •>& ao<m>into<l.''-W. Buthsbvokd, LL.D., F.&. A A, BoyaX 

THE FORESTER: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMBS BROWN, Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafleld. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, 
Sis. 6d. 

" Beyond all doubt this ii the beet work on the eubjeet of ForeitiT extant"— Oarcbiurt' Jowmot 
** The meet uwAil guide to good arboriculture in the English ]aMt;w9,9r-'QQrimir^ QknuAek. 
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HANDBOOK OF TEE MECHANICAL ARTS, 

Concerned in the Construction and Arrangement of Dwellings and otkr 
Buildings; Including Carpentry, Smith^work. Iron-tomuig, ^ck-mata^ 
Columnl Cements, WeU-sinking. Enclosmg of Land. Ro^-maJmig, Ac ?r 
B. acOTT BURN. Crown 8vo, with 604 Engravmgs on Wood, te. 6d. , 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS:-^ 

Experimental Aoriculturb. Being the Results of Past, and Soggestios I 
for Future, Experiments in Sdentiflc and Practical Agriculture. 8a. | 

Elemknts or AoRicuLTURiUL Chbmmtrt and Oeoloot. Eighth EditioB, 
08. (kL 
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